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COTTON AND CATTLE IN SOUTH— 
COMMENTS AND CRITICISHS, 











Editor, Rural World:—-Last year's 
experience with cotton seems already 
to have been forgo ten by many of our 
farmers. The better price of cotton 
this year has again made them bijind 
to the dangers of a single-crop sys- 
tem of farming, as they seem not to 
consider that it is late, even for this 
section, for putting in the’ winter 
grain crops. Of course, so far as the 
danger from being “winter-killed” is 
concerned, there is very little danger 
of that this far south, in fact, I nave 
yet to hear of the first case of the kind 
for this county, Jenkins; still, here as 
elsewhere the sooner they are put in 
after September 15, the better the vield 
is, generally. 

There is no department of the Rural 
World that I read with greater interest 
than that of “‘Horse Breeding and Rais- 
ing;” and Mr. L. E. Clement's articles 
along these lines are very interesting. 
In fact, I had it in mind to ask him 
through the Rural World, to give us a 
few notes on the career of that cele- 
brated trotter, Nancy Hanks; but be- 
fore I got the time to put my request 
before him, I saw the notice of her 
death in the Rural World. She (Nan- 
cy Hanks) was almost a by-word 
throughout Georgia a few years ago, 
and the Central of Georgia railway 
honored this famous horse by naming 
its crack express train for her. But, 
like Nancy Hanks, the horse, Nancy 
Hanks the train has been, for some 
reason, retired from the track long 
since. 

We of the great southeast are very 
much interested nowadays in live 
stock breeding and raising, but we 
want to avoid as much as is possible 
the losses that generally go with ex- 
perimenting; so as long as the ques- 
tions of the profitableness, or unprofit- 
ableness, of this or that breed and 
purpose animal remains unsettled, we 
are going to remain pretty much “on 
the fence,” as it were. 

Dual Purpese Cattle. 

I was greatly interested in the dis- 
pute in the agricultural press between 
Prof. Thomas Shaw and a number of 
strictly-dairytype partisans who ridi- 


culed his, Professor Shaw's, idea of 
having one cow produce profitably 
both milk and an offspring that, 


should the occasion arise, could be 
converted into meat. I believe that 
Professor Shaw knew whereof he 


spoke; but I was disappointed thet he 
didn't carry the argument io the point 
of putting the matter in somewhat 
more definite figures, which I believe 
he could have done. Of course, nei- 
ther he, I nor anyone else would make 
the claim that a cow, of any breed, 
could be made by any amount of breed- 
ing to produce 18,500 to 30,000 pounds 
of milk at the same time that she was 
furnishing a bull calf that would tip 
the scales at 2,000 to 2,500 pounds, or 
3,000 to 3,509 pounds, at a given age. 


But to be profitable must a cow 
produce even bull calves that must 
reach the 2,000-pound mark at the time 
she is giving 2,000 pounds of 3% or 4 
per cent milk? Of course, she would 
if we were all dairymen; but I do not 
believe that Professor Shaw advocated 
a dual purpose breed for the dairy- 
men. If I kept on the right line of 
the argument, his idea was that where 
a man had only a smail demand for 
each of the cow's products, milk and 
meat, he could get this to better ad- 
vantage from having a dual purpose 
animal—one in which both qualities 
had, through breeding, been raised 
far. adove that of the serub, such as 
has been attained in the milking Short- 
horn, for instanee,—and did not in any 
way make the claim that the records 
for both meat and milk could be bred 
into one animal. Such an animal, if it 
could be had, either through cross 
breeding or straight breeding, would 


not, be at all profitable, especially at 
first, for the average general farmer; 
for one reason, if there are no more, 


such an animal would cost more than 
the general run of farmers would be 
able to put initio the live stock side 
of his business. 
Demand for Beef. 
But, maybe this is enough said by 
one who is only a layman, as it were, 


in the breeding business. So, apro- 
pos of the caption, “Influence of an 
Export Trade on Cattle Business,” 


(see Rural World, Oct. 20, page §&) I 
would like to say, that breeders can 
find all the demand that they are look- 
ing for right here in the cotton belt— 
that is, whenever they have found out 
or settled on just what “is the one 
profitable breed for ‘everyday farm- 
ing” and will breed that breed in such 
a Way as to be able to sell them with- 
out the aid of “fancy figures,” thit is, 
figures that match service, and not the 
ones that are obtained only with show 
stock. 

Yes, we occasional live 
stock show down here, but we are only 
showing the animals that “make 
good” back at home on the farm. And 
—but maybe you know it—they are 
making good all right down in Brooks 
county, Georgia; and several other 
Georgia counties are entering the race 
with the above mentioned southwest 
Georgia county. Yes, you “Chinooks” 
of the wild wooly west had better be 
up and hustling,—and those little old 
packing centers, Kansas City, Chicago 
and the like; for Quitman, Ga., if you 
don't look sharp, will make those 
bragging burgs look like “has beens.” 
Anyway, the Moultrie Packing Co., of 
Georgia, is shipping finished meats 
right along, the Armours, Swifts, etc., 
notwithstanding.—R. M. McDaniel, 
Georgia. 
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“TURNIP RAPE” SEED IS NOT RAPE 
—HOW TO DETECT. 


Under normal conditions the United 
States has received a great part of its 
supply of winter rape seed from the 
Netherlands, but owing to the restric- 
tions placed on the export of this seed 
during the past year other sources of 
supply have been sought. This has re- 
sulted in seed of several types of 
plants being imported under the name 
of rape from countries not usually con- 
tributing to our supply. 

Approximately $5,060 pounds of seed 
of turnip rape, or eneugh to sow 19.000 
acres have been imported since April 
1, 1915. This so-called turnip rape is 











Rutabagas or Swedish Turnips for Stock Feeding Are Grown Extensively 


in Many Parts of the Country. 


They Seem to Fairly Jump in Growth 


After the Early Fall Frosts Come, 





not rape at all, but a turnip without 
the thickened root of the garden tur- 
nip and is cultivated for its oil-bear- 
ing seed. 

The plants are winter annuals, with 
a growing period similar to that of 
winter rape, not blossoming or seeding 
the season in which the seed is plant- 
ed. The leaves the first year are rad- 
ical, (growing from the root) forming 
a rosette on the ground as disting- 
uished from winter rape, which pro- 
cuces a stem often two feet high the 
first season. The leaves of turnip 
rape are bright green in color, thin, 
rough and hairy, while the leaves of 
winter rape are smooth, fleshy and 
covered with a grayish-green bloom. 

The seeds of turnip rape are usual- 
ly smaller than those of winter 
with more deeply marked net work 
and often are of a grayish-black col- 
or. The seedlings of the two plants 
can be distinguished definitely by the 
fact that all the leaves of turnip rape 
grow from practically the same point, 
forming a rosette, while there is a 
space or interval between each 
cessive two leaves of winter rape, a 
definite stem being thus formed. These 
differences can be observed when the 
scedlings are about two weeks old, or 


| Full Line Detroit Engines 1% 


EuCc- | 


as soon as the second and third true | 


leaves appear. While turnip rape is 


said to be hardy and to grow on poor- | 


it gives less 
quality 


er land than winter rape, 
forage and that of a poorer 
than winter rape. 

As the seed of turnip rape is being 
offered for sale througrout the coun- 


try at the present time, under the | 
name of winter rape, or dwarf Fssex | 
rape, farmers desiring to seed rape 


should be on their guard against pur- | 


chasing seed of turnip rape in place 
of that of the true winter rape. 





SOME CORN AND WHEAT GROW- 


ING PROBLEMS. 
Editor, Rural World:—My 


Moniteau county, Missouri, consists of 
160 acres, much of which has been 
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Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—a regular glutton for work—simple, 

durable, powerful—faur cycle, suction feed, mak 
and break ignition—every part interchangeable— 
fully tested, Guaranteed to Develop Rated H., P. 


SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 


Can you beat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day 
horsepower up 


279 Gallovee Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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The Butler “Round Ruf” :o'x". 


Full protection and at least cost, Fire-proof. 
Corrugated. aely putup. Attractive in appear- 
ance. Portabl 4 Useful as a machinery, tool or 
storage building. nal sections to increase 

furnished at any time. 
your dealer does not handle, 
write us for full informa- 
and prices on other 
sizes. 

BUTLER MFG. CO. 

4 276 Butler Bidg. 
i Kansas City, Mo. 
t Grain Bins ,Tanks, 
Siles. Write for 
booklet on Stock 
Fountzins and 
Hog Furniture. 
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farm in; 


farmed for years and was consequent- | 
ly partly run down when I began *O | WATSONE. COLEMAN, PatentLawyer, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


manage it. 


I am diversifying to the | 


extent of carrying 46 head or aii kinds | 


of stock. 
my crop and growing legumes to im- 
prove general farm conditions. 

In preparing my land for eorn or 
wheat, I break five or more inches 
deep the first year and plow a little 
less than that in subsequent years. 
The deeper the land is plowed at first 


I am also rotating mest of | 


the better it holds water, and it does} 


this even if the land in 
years is not plowed so deeply. Fall 
plowing I prefer to spring plowing, 


succeeding | 


as the fall weeds are killed by it, and, 
the land has time to settle bef« the 
corn is planted in the spring. 

I believe checking-in corn is pre- 


ferable to drilling, though drilling is 
generally practiced here. 


Checking | 


makes it possible to cultivate the corn , 


both ways, which is essential if it is} 
to be kept clean. 


Two years ago I began the use of. 
fertilizers in my corn and continued it 


this year, using a fair amount per 
acre. The drouth last year prevented 
much of the fertilizer from being tzken 
up by the crop, but the unusuel por- 
tion had a chance this year. In plant- 
ing my corn this season, I purposely 
put some of it on land that had not 
hefore had fertilizer, and on that piece 
I applied the usual amount of fertiliz- 
er. For the sake of comparison I 
planted another field on newly turned 
meadow that would naturally be in 
pretty good shape for corn growing. 
The corn on poor land that was fertil- 
ized now looks very much better than 
the corn on the better land not fer- 
tilized. I believe it will pay to fer- 
tilize corn as certainly as it pays to 
fertilize wheat; and I would not think 
of growing wheat without fertilizing it. 

I am applying 100 pounds of fertil- 
izer on my wheat and have been fer- 
tilizing it .or four years. One field has 
been kept in wheat for four years, fer- 
tilizer being used on it/ annually. and 
I am convinced that the raising of 
wheat after wheat continually is pos- 
sible if enough plant food is anrually 
applied to the ground. But it is often 
necessary to rotate to get rid of in- 
sects and get humus into the ground.— 
Dr. J. A. Dampf, Missouri. 





Dispose of farm sewage by means of 
a home-made septic tank. 





That Protect and Pay 


PATENTS Adviceand Books Free. 


Rates Reasonable. Highest References. Best Results 











HAND GAG FREE 
Seal grain Hand Bag, fancy ornament- 


ed frame, 3 pockets mside; fitted com- 
plete with mirror, bettle and coin purse. 
Just send your name and we send you 20 
beautiful large art pietures to sell at 10c 
each. When sold send us $2 and com- 
plete hand bag outfit is yours. We give 
surprise gift rows fer promovtness. Peo- 
‘» Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Me. 




















SILAGE GOOD AT ONCE. 





“Save waste by feeding silage as 
soen as the silo is filled if you want 
to,” says J. G. Watson, of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. “It is not si- 
lage, but only green corn, finely cut, 
until heating and fermentation have 
proceeded for a few days, but the an- 
imals like it. Such early feeding 
makes use of a top layer that is usual- 
ly allowed to spoil. If it is allowed to 
rot, put it where no farm animals can 
reach it or trouble may result.” 

The King drag is the great road im- 
prover. 


a keen and 





Encouraged by growing de 
mand for highly bred and highly producing 
dairy stock, we are offering ail our heifer 
and bull calves thjs fail from cows hard to 
beat anywhere, and which are practivally 
pure Holstein, the calves coming from regis- 
te red De Kol sires, at $20.00 per head, 

ated and delivered to your express office. 


, long distance shipments 
> very reasonable since the reduced rates 
w ent into effect, which together with the low 
price of the calves gives one an opportunity 
to build up a herd of this breed at a very 
reasonable price Realizing fully that our 
success is depe ndant upon that of our cus- 


xpress rates on 


tomers, we ship out only sound young ani- 
mals, healthy and vigorous, and guarantee 
satisfaction upon arrival of all stock at 


their destinations. We now have 20 calves 
about ready for shipment and anyone writ- 
ing the Edgewood Farm, Whitewater, Wis, 
will get full particulars of the stock of- 
fered. 
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Make Things Snug and Secure for Winter 


Many Odd Jobs Can Be Done Now to Make House and All Farm Buildings Comfortable 
and Convenient---Don’t Wait Until the Snow Flies! 


Prepare for an Abundant Winter 
Water Supply 





ing weather for meeting and overcoming any 

possible shortage in the water supply on the 
farm. In order that all receptacles for water be 
clean and sanitary through the winter, and without 
incurring a waste of water later on in emptying them 
(to say nothing of the cold, disagreeable task), wa- 
ter-tanks, troughs and hydrants should be thorovgh- 
ly scrubbed out. An old mop of gunny-sacks and an 
old broom make a fine combination for this purpose, 
using sand for cutting the dirt and filth loose. 

All water appliances about the farm ought to be 
put in first-class repair. In the case of a water 
system, the hydrant may need some adjustment; 
the pump engine should be cleaned, overhauled and 
well oiled; the windmill should be gone over some 
pleasant day, and any needed repairs made. It’s a 
mighty cold, disagreeable, and even dangerous, job 
to climb a 40-foot windmill tower some stormy win- 
ter day and make any necessary repairs. 

Get Ahead of the Frost. 

Try the pipe-lines to see that all are in first-class 
working order. If there are any leaks or other 
trouble, they should be located and repaired before 
the ground freezes. The junction of two or more 
lines, especially, should be thoroughly inspected. 
Cut-offs should be tried, tested, and banked up well, 
to prevent possible freezing, thus insuring their 
working when needed. 

There will be considerable banking-up to be done 
about the various water appliances before freezing 
weather comes on. Shallow set pumps often freeze 
up in the dead of winter and cause no end of trou- 
ble. Such pumps should be banked up now with 
manure, in which there is a goodly percentage of 
straw. Hydrants and tank houses will require the 
same thorough preparation for freezing weather. 
Any exposed parts of pipe-lines, or where they pass 
near the surface of the ground, should be well cov- 
ered as above directed, to avoid both freezing and 
bursting later cn. 

The Supply for the House, 

The water supply in and about the house is sadly 
neglected during the winter months on 99 out of 
every 100 farms. Often the well is unhandy to the 
xitchen; or, if near at hand, the means of Fr uring 
the water are far from what they should be. The 
farmer is not exactly negligent in this respect; he 
simply has become accustomed to such conditions, 
as has his wife, when a little planning and fore- 
sight would work wonders in the water system 
around the house. This is due the housewife, not 
only from a standpoint of convenience and economy, 
but because of the fact that it would 


E VERY precaution should be taken before freez- 


avoid exposure and danger when the 55g pg gpEGEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEES 


weather is stormy or the ground cov- 
ered with ice or sleet. 
Have a Water System. 

It is impossible to give instructions 
in so short an article that will apply 
to each individual farmer’s case in 
providing a water system for the 
house; some general arrangements 
are, however, applicable in every in- 
stance. The convenience, economy 
and efficiency of the system will of 
course depend much on the amount of 
time, money and labor spent in instal- 
lation, but for only a few dollars, the 
appliances here mentioned can be in- 
stalled, more complete ones being add- 
ed as time and money will permit A 
sink in the kitchen, having a limited 
sewerage leading away, is the first 
requisite. Next comes the pipe-line 
leading from the well or cistern into 
the kitchen, the pipe being arranged 
at such an incline that it will drain 
clean of water, to avoid freezing. 

For Convenience Sake. 

The capacity and position of the 
storage tank for water will of course 
depend upon the available room in the 
kitchen. If this room is somewhat 
limited in size, the tank will prove 
more satisfactory in the cellar, what 
is known as a “pressure tank” being 
used, or a common, open tank with 
small pump attached and run up 
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manufacture of beet sugar. 


kitchen. In most cases, however, the tank will 


prove much more convenient and economical if ar- 


ranged on a strong bracket, against the wall and 
near the stove, since it takes up little room here, 
and is where the children cannot get into it. While 
such a system will prove a great blessing to the 
housewife, it is within the means of most farmers 
to install a more complete system, one that will 
force water to any part of the house, a small, neat 
but economical bath-room being a prominent part 
of the fittings.—M. Coverdell, Iowa. 





As Winter Comes On 





HROUGH November and even in early Decem- 
ber grading and planting may be continued on 
the lawn and in the garden, if the weather re- 

mains open. Soils that are liable to wash may be 
prevented from doing so by mulching them with 
long manure or salt hay. Fill the beds where bed- 
ding plants flourished during the summer with 
potted dwarf evergreens. A supply of these hardy 
attractive plants can be obtained from the nur- 
series, and once secured can be kept for this pur- 
pose many years, 

Large evergreens with spreading boughs should 
have their branches supported to prevent them 
from becoming broken when heavily loaded with 
snow. Pass a cord about the branches and draw 
them together so as to expose the least possible sur- 
face. 

Plans for the coming season are best made row, 
while the past season’s experiences are fresh in 
mind. The main portion of the seed and plant list 
for next year can for the same reason be compiled 
now to advantage. 

If any have neglected to plant a liberal quantity of 
hardy bulbs for spring blooming there is still time 
to finish the work. 

Now that the weather has become sufficiently 
cool, all plants requiring a winter protection should 
be covered without delay. 

Hardy plants, such as applés, pears, quinces and 
grape vines, may be pruned as early as December. 
Spring or fall set trees, and those which ripened 
their wood late in the season, should not be pruned, 
however, until early in spring, as they are liable to 
winter kill. The stone fruits, too frequently kill 
back in severe weather, and for this reason are bet- 
ter cut in late winter. 

Cut up the trees*felled last summer into suitable 
lengths for the grate. The comforts of a log fire 
will now be most appreciated. 

If the ice house still needs repairs get it into 
shape immediately, for it is sometimes advisable to 
harvest the first ice rather than wait for the second 
crop, which is often of a poorer quality. 


For the Family Cow 


ok 
~ 
~* 
+ 
UCCULENT feed of some kind is a necessity for the profitable pro- z 
duction of milk. Corn ensilage is cheapest, results considered, but +* 
practically impossible for the one-cow feeder. Mangels and similar Ps 
roots are excellent, but more expensive to grow. A few apples occa- 
sionally, say a quart or two at a feed, are good, but there is danger Ps 
of choking unless they are cut. Cabbages and turnips may be fed with- + 
out giving the milk a disagreeable flavor, if fed just after milking, and 
provided the milk iskeptaway from them so that it will not absorb 
the odors. 
A comparatively new product has appeared on the cow menu, 
which promises great things. - Dried beet pulp is a by-product in the b 4 
The fresh pulp has been fed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the factories, but its weight and the fact that it ferments The Celery should now be in condi- 
quickly, limited the field of its usefulness. 
kept indefinitely, can be shipped and handled readily, and by soaking a 
few hours before using, becomes a most admirable succulent food. A 
neighboring dairyman has been feeding it largely during late summer 
and fall when his pastures were short. He expresses himself as well 
pleased with it. So do the cows. 
A number of prominent dairymen have been experimenting along 
this same line for several years. The results showed a slight advan- 
tage in feeding corn ensilage, but so little that the dried beet pulp 
was considered an excellent substitute, The rations may be varied 
somewhat, according to circumstances, but one which gave good re- 
sults consisted of 10 to 13 pounds of mixed hay daily, eight pounds of 
dried beet pulp, and seven pounds of a feed mixture consisting of one 
part linseed meal, two parts buckwheat bran, and three parts dried 
brewers’ grains. Bear in mind that the beet pulp must be put to 
soak several hours before feeding —F. H. Sweet, Virginia. 


The dried pulp can be 


Lest Ye Forget---There’s a Cold 
lime Coming 





admirable time to do the work, unless the 

ground is frozen. Lay tile drains between the 
rows of trees, with the highest point of the tile two 
and a half feet below the surface. First select a 
suitable outlet at the lowest point in the field and 
begin there to lay the pipes. 

Young trees are benefited in winter by having a 
mound of earth a foot high formed about their base. 
The earth supports the plants during heavy winds 
and also keeps, rabbits and mice from gnawing the 
bark. 

Save all the manure possible during the winter, 
and if there is not a covered place under which to 
store it, cart it cut upon the fields. 

Spring work can be aided at this season by clean- 
ing up all the fields and plowing those unoccupied. 

Stumps of cabbage and other crops, as well as 
corn stubbles, should not be plowed down, but col- 
lected and burned to destroy the insects that make 
their homes in and about such rubbish. 


In Regard to Live Stock, 

As icy weather approaches have the caulks on 
the horses’ shoes well sharpened. Also the animals 
should be blanketed warmly to preserve their 
health. Begin feeding the horses cut hay 1 Decem- 
ber, or straw to which bran and corn in equal parts 
has been added and slightly moistened. 

Pork cannot be made economically in cold weath- 
er, so hogs should be well fattened before the holi- 
days. Rations in which corn and roots predom- 
inate tend to give the best results. Warm, com- 
fortable pens are cheaper than feed in keeping up 
the animal heat. 

Put the sheep in the permanent winter quarters 
Give them roots cut fine with their other foods and ~ 
see that they have free access to water. If not al- 
ready done select the best stock for breeding pur- 
poses. 

During the winter montbs the work with the live 
stock will be devoted principally to converting the 
winter supply of grain and forage crops into beef, 
pork, mutton, and milk and its products. To obtain 
the greatest profits each individual animal must be 
studied separately and its particular needs supplied. 
Keep. the cattle in good condition by giving them 
proper compartments, well balanced, rations, suit- 
able bedding, and plenty of pure unchilled water. 
On mild, sunny days allow the cows the freedom cf 
the barnyard for a few hours. 

Young fruit trees in exposed situations should be 
staked to prevent the winds from injuring them. 
Drive a stake into the ground on either side of the 
tree: and tie to both stakes, using strips of old rub- 
ber or leather or raffia to prevent in- 
jury to the bark. 


GARDEN WORK FOR NOVEMBER, 


| F the fruit-planted areas need draining, this is an 








Sowings of button radishes may be 
made in hotbeds or cold frames and 
brought to mature size before severe 
freezing weather. The use of double 
glazed sash will materially lessen the 
work of caring for plants, hotbeds and 
frames in cold weather, but their suc- 
cessful use from the growing stand- 
point requires’ that the glass be per- 
fectly clean, otherwise the accumula- 
tion of dirt between the panes of 
glass will shut out the light and re- 
tard growth. 


tion for placing in storage either in 
trenches or cool cellars. But do not 
put it away until the weather prom- 
ises to be severely cold, otherwise the 
celery is likely to get too warm and 


move the outer leaves and packs 
ly in the trench, covering the 
with earth. Apply water to the 
as trenching proceeds, but do not 
the tops. When all is omy 
with boards nailed to form 

ed trough and add enough so 
out the cold and exclude tee 
snow. 
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Recent Inventions 
Interest to Agriculture 


By C. J. Lynde. 


of 








ner 


in Colman’s Rural World regu- 
larly throughout the fall and 
winter. Six inventions are here de- 
scribed and six different ones wil! be 
described in each issue that follows. 
Thus, the reader will be given six new 


T series of articles will appear 


ideas in farm mechanics twice a 
month. Keep the series for reference. 
Animal Poke. 

This poke has two metal bowed 


pieces bolted about the neck of the 
cow and two notched levers. The up- 
per notched lever is connected with a 
bull ring in the ndse of the cow and 
with a metal prod. It is held forward 
by means of a spring but when the 





cow atiempts to go through a fence, 
the lever is forced back by ithe wires 
or rails. This motion pulls the bull 
ring up and sinks the prod into the 
cow’s neck. The resultant discomfort 
leads the-cow to desist. The lower 
lever has a lug which pinches the 
cow’s neck when the lever is forced 
back. 
Wagon-Box Lining. 


In hauling small grain in farm 
wagons over rough roads there is 
sometimes a loss of grain because the 
sides of the box are jarred away from 
the bottom. The box shown here is 
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Wagon Box Lining 
provided with a lining, of canvas or 
like material, which covers the sides 
and part of the bottom and prevents 
this loss. It covers about one-fourth 
of the bottom around the edges and is 
attached to the top of the sides by 
metal hooks riveted to the canvas. At 
the rear, one end of the lining laps 
over the other and this permits the box 
to be emptied readily. To do this the 
lower part of the tail board is removed 
and the ends are spread apart. 

Grindstone Drive. 

The foot treadle of this device moves 
the middle arm of the T-shaped rock- 
er up and down. This produces a for- 
ward and backward movement of the 
vertical arms of the rocker; and this 














in turn gives the two cranks and the 
grindstone a circular motion. It is 
claimed that this mechanism gives a 
more even drive than the usual single 
erank grindstone mechanism. 
Fruit Pickers’ Bucket. 
The bottom of this metal bucket is 
a canvas spout closed by a gathering 
rope. When the rope is released the 


spout opens and the fruit may be dis- 
charged into a bag or barrel or other 
receptacle, 


The rope passes through 
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canvas and through 

two loops soldered to the bucket; its 

ends are secured by means of a spring 

clip attached to the side of the bucket. 
Farrow House. 


The object of this invention is to 
provide a farrow house which can be 
readily set up for use and as -readily 
taken down for storage. It consists of 
four pieces; two ends and two sides 
held together by cleats and hooks. 
Fach end piece has a ventilating win- 





dow which turns on a bar and which 
can be readily opened or closed. One 
end piece has a door made of sjats 
which opens invand out on chain 
hinges attached at the top. A V- 
shaped metal strip running along the 
toy makes the peak waterproof. 
Beehive. 

In the figure we show two beehives 
connected by a passage at the bottom. 
These hives have the ordinary entry 
holes and also a chute near the top and 
a connecting passage near the bottom. 
This construction makes it possible to 
drive the bees from one hive to the 
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other when it is desired to remove the 
honey. If, for example, the right hand 
hive is full and we desire to remove 
the honey, we connect it with an empty 
hive. on the left; close the entry holes; 
and introduce smoke slowly through 
the right hand chute. The bees then 
move to the left hand hive and the 
honey can be removed in safety. 





DESTROY INSECTS BY FALL PLOW- 
ING. 





If you want to kill the army worms, 
cutworms, Hessian flies, grasshoppers 
and other highly injurous insects, 
plow your fields this fall. Fall plow- 
ing, disking, and harrowing at this 
time will break up the nests, cells and 
protecting cases of many insects and 
expose them to the rigors of winter 
weather. This will completely de- 
stroy many of our most injurious in- 
sects and greatly diminish the num- 
bers of others. 

Fall plowing does not affect all in- 





sects alike because they pass the win- 
ter in the soil in different stages. The 
grasshoppers and the corn root lice 
pass the winter in the egg stage; the 
cutworms, army worms, wire worms, 
and white grubs hibernate in the soil 
in the worm stage; the fall army 
worms, corn-ear worms, and garden 
web worms pass the winter in the pu- 
pa or resting stage; and the click bee- 
tles, May beetles and potato beetles 
hibernate in the soil as adult beetles. 

Many insects are crushed and de- 
stroyed in their wintering stages by 
plowing and disking. Others are 
brought up nearer the surface and not 
being able to go deeper into the soil 
or to construct new cases are exposed 
to the ravages of birds and other ani- 
mals. They are also subjected to ex- 
cessive cold and moisture, io alternate 
freezing and thawing, and are killed. 

Old wheat stubble fields full of vol- 
unteer wheat, weeds, and grass are 
now harboring Hessian flies, army 
worms, cut worms, grasshopper ¢ggs, 
and plant lice, all of which may be de- 
stroyed by fall plowing. If these old 
stubble fields are not plowed until 
next spring serious injury may occur 
to corn, wheat, and other crops in the 
neighborhood. The Hession flies com- 
ing from the volunteer wheat vext 
spring may completely destroy late 
sown wheat.—T. J. Talbert, Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 





EXHAUSTED LAND MADE GOOD— 
WHENCE CAME THE FLY? 





Near Sedalia, Mo., Mr. E. C. Frank 
owns a 220-acre farm on which he is 
raising corn, wheat, and oats. He had 
in wheat this year 70 acres, on which 
he has used a complete fertilizer at 
the rate of 90 to 100 pounds an ucre. 
Some of this land was so poor when it 
came into his possession that the 
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Nuggets and Notions | 


In Agriculture 
By “Observer.” 








Y proper selection by himself, Gen- 
B eral Worthington bred his sheep 
up to yield a five-pound fleece, 
but after he had been in the war eight 
years he found on his return to the 
farm that the fleeces weighed only two 
and a half pounds. He was a great 
farmer as well as a great general. 

There are many worthy unem- 
ployed; but the trouble with many 
that are out of work is that they have 
never trained themselves to be em- 
ployed. Glance at the faces of ihe un- 
employed before the sport bulletins of 
the cities and note how few of them 
are worthy of their hire. 

When farmers get grain lifts on 
their farms all cribs and bins can be 
made another story higher on the same 
feundation. This will be quite a cum- 
pensation for the outlay. 

Even if your trees are free from dis- 
ease it will pay you to spray your truit 
on account of the improved quality. 

Grape seed oil is.now in the field 
for the production of soap. 

Many farmers have good ideas that 
they often wish to express in a meet- 
ing, but feel abashed. This is owing 
to many things. One is that when 
young they persisted in using improp- 
er grammar because they thought they 
would never have any use for correct 
speech; another is because they lack 
confidence in their conviction. Feel 
strongly what you try to say and you 
are likely to say it well. Never let 
your audience know that you think 
they know more about this subject 
than you do 






The Bumper Corn Crop of 1915 Ought to Silence the Pessimist, Unless He's 
of the Kind Who Declared That “Such a Crop Was Terrible Wear- 
ing on the Soil”—But Fertilizers Fix That. 


farmers around him declared that it 
was useless for him to try to raise 
wheat onit. One three-acre piece 
especially was so poor that it was con- 
sidered about worthless for any kind 
of crop. Mr. Frank believed it was 
merely a question of plant food and 
applied fertilizer at the usual raic. He 
threshed 120 bushels from that three- 
acre piece, and the farmers aroune 
him got 12 bushels an acre on their 
land that year. That led Mr. Frank 
to conclude that worn-out land may be 
very valuable if given a chance. 
When Mr. Frank bought his tarm 
several years ago, none of the farmers 
in the Vicinity were rasing wheat; they 
said the land was too poor for the 
crop. He fertilized 50 acres, sowed it 
to wheat, and threshed 1,200 bushels. 
Then other farmers in the vicinity 
went to fertilizing and raising wheat. 
He had a great deal of trouble iast 
fall and this last spring with the Hes- 
sian fly. He sowed one piece early last 
fall and another piece later. The fly 
came from somewhere, atinougn ne 
had had no wheat previously in that 
vicinity, though a neighbor had a 
field, one-fourth mile away. The late- 
sown field was between his early-sown 
field and the field of his neighbor. His 
early wheat was entirely destroyed by 
the fly, working in the fall and the 
spring, and the late sown was un- 
touched. Mr. Frank asks, “If the fly 
came from my nearest neighbor, why 
did it avoid my field of late-sown 
wheat?”—Henry F, Thurston 


Combined with corn, Canada field 
peas may form one-half the rations of 
dairy cows. Silage may be confined 
with these as a roughage. 

One poultryman bases his success of 
getting winter eggs on “fresh, clean 
water.” He changes it three times a 
day. 

Mexico has been exporting diseased 
quails mto our country, and, of course, 
ours are subject to an outbreak. If 
Mexico does not quit this the chinch- 
bugs will eat us up. 

Much newspaper advice is not at all 
special and is hence useless. It should 
be related to the specific case. Sup- 
pose an editor were to say, “Lands 
will rapidly decrease in value. Every- 
body should sell.” Where would the 
buyers come from? 

When you go into the poultry busi- 
ness do not figure on the 200-egg hen. 
The average hen lays about 75 eggs a 
year. Count on her and see how you 
will come off. Cast all doubts on the 
side of bad luck. 

To subdue the sod soils of the prai- 
ries nothing is better than a crop of 
flax; but remember that for the fu- 
ture crops nothing is worse than two 
flax crops in succession. 

“Raise everything on your own farm 
that you consume,” says a great jour- 
nal. This is folly. Iowa could raise 
some cotton, but it would be silly for 
her to do so. She had better sell corn 
and hogs and buy cotton, Let us heep 
our common sense—and our bank ac- 
count, 
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FARMING BY SCHEDULE VERSUS 
ANY OLD WAY, 

Farms may be run like the twentieth 
century limited—at maximum speed 
and right on the schedule—or fike the 
little “Stim Princess” that crawls 
along on a narrow gauge railroad out 
in the Navada mining country, and of 
which it ig said that ic is never ex- 
pected until its smoke is seen duwn 
the canyon. The former accomplishes 
much without making any fuss about 
it. The latter makes the fuss but ney- 
er accomplishes anything. There's a 
difference! 

And in just this way farms are run. 
Scme farmers do everything by sched- 
ule without making any fuss about it, 
while others make more fuss than the 
“Slim Princess” and accomplish 
even less. For instance, getting the 
hired man out at 3 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and_ keeping him busy pumping 
water for the stock—and incidentally 
grumbling and swearing—until break- 
fast at 6f is making much fuss but ac- 
complishing very little, because a 
smal!) gasoline engine would pump the 
water in one-half the time, and at a 
cost of, perhaps, 2 cents. Another ex- 
ample of the farmer whe accomplishes 
nothing but makes a lot of fuss while 
doing it can be seen whenever you 
come to a farm that looks as if it were 
mortgaged on both sides, with 10 
years back interest due. If you were 
to ask him, this farmer would no doubt 
tell you that he believes in doing 
things whenever he gets around to 
them—which is often not at all. 

However, no farmer that ever hopes 
‘9 make a success of his calling can 
afford to do things in this way. The 
farm should be run on a pre-arranged 
schedule the same as all other busi- 
nesses are. When the hired men have 
to come to the farmer every half hour, 
asking what they shall do next, it is 
an acute symptom of lack of a sched- 
ule—lack of planning ahead. 





PREPAREDNESS NECESSARY TO 
SUCCESS IN FARMING. 


Now that in every field of human en- 
deavor there is coming to be a greater 
specialization; now that every form 
of activity proceeds according to 
established laws and principles; now 
that success in any line depends upon 
a knowledge and proper application of 
these laws; it is no longer possible to 
meet the competition of business suc- 
cessfully, without careful and sys- 
tematic preparation. 

Agriculture, once looked upon as the 
occupation to which every man might 
turn when he had failed at everything 
else, has become a business in which 
to succeed, a man must have a thor- 
ough preparation. 

No young man would presume upon 
his native ability to carry him through 
the practice of law or medicine; none 
would believe that in any of the arts 
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or trades requiring the exercise of real 
skill, he could bluff his way throvgh. 
Even in the work of the teamster, tne 
digger of ditches, and the driver of 
railroad spikes, there is a best and 
most economical way to do the work, 
which must be learned from one who 
knows, or by the long and wasteful 
process of repeated failures. Yet, 
knowing all this, knowing that in ev- 
ery element of the business of life 
there is need of preparation, how many 
young men there are, who iaxe up 
this business of life entirely without 
preparation. - 

With opportunities such as were 
never before offered for acquiring a 
thorough working knowledge of the 
principles underlying any art, craft, 
or trade he may wish to pursuc, we 
see the young man idling away his 
time, and finally driven to take up 
some occupation for which he nas 
made no preparation. 

An observant man scarcely passes a 
day of his life without meeting with 
some one who has a tale of woe to re- 
cite of how everything he undertakes, 
ends in failure; how “luck” is always 
against him; and how he can not un- 
derstand why others succeed while he, 
working much harder, always fails 

In the very great majority of cases, 
there is no mystery; the whole expla- 
nation lies in the fact that he who al- 


(Issue of Nov. 6, 1875.) 

The “wheat belt” is enlarging 
its area. Arkansas, for instance, 
will export small grains this year 
for the first time in its history. 





A model farmer is reported in 
Everton, Ga. For 35 years he has 
never bought a single pound of 
meat, and only eight barrels of 
corn. This spring he threshed 300 
bushels of wheat, but his last sea- 
son’s crop is not yet exhausted. 
He has more oats than he knows 
what to do with, and raises his 
own stock. 





(Issue of Noy. 13, 1875.) 


Will Settle is the name of a 
“Wisconsin bankrupt; his creditors 
hope he will. 





A girl being accused of trifling 
with her lover’s feelings replied, 
“I plead jilty.” 





Kansas shipped to England a 
few days ago, two boxes of the 
egg of the silk worm, valued at 
$3,000. 
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ways fails, is always undertaking a 
work which he does no: uncers:and, 
and for the understanding of which he 
neglected to prepare himself. T» be 
successful in agriculture one must be 
prepared for the work. 





PREPARE NOW FOR RECREATION 


ON FARM NEXT YEAR, 

The farm is usually an ideal place 
for the playing of games, and this is 
an excellent time to lay-out special 
grounds for us? next year. Fora 
comparatively small amount of tome 
and money the ground immediately 
surrounding the farm house can be 
made most attractive. A smooth, level 
plot of ground, 36x78 feet is necessary 
for tennis, which is one of the most 
delightful of the out-of-door games. 
By the use of seven foot net posts, the 
same ground may be used for volley- 
ball, a game which can be played and 
enjoyed by both young and old—and is 
perhaps the best active game for the 
whole family, as any number of peo- 
ple can play it. 

Tether-ball 
game, requiring only a smail amount 
of playing space, a 10-foot upright 
post, a tennis ball encased in a net 
pocket and that fastened by a rope to 
the post, and regular tennis rackets 
for the pla}ers. A maximum amount 


is another interesting 
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(Issue of Noy. 7, 1895.) 


There started out from St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., the other day three 
trains of 15 cars each, loaded with 
pancake flour. The irains were 
handsomely decorated. 
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One hundred acres of corn + 
were burned on the evening of 
Oct. 29 twelve miles northeast of : 
Nevada, Vernon county, Mo. * 
started by the carelessness of a p 
farm hand while lighting his pipe. . 
Another fire started in the same 
county, near Montevallo, and did > 
not stop until it had burned 200 z 
acres of corn and about 400 acres > 
of timber. es 
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(issue of Nov. 14, 1895.) 


The healthfulness of farm life is 
one of its greatest advantages over 
other occupations. 





A Maine farmer has trained his 
cows to swim to and fro between 
the shores of his farm and an ad- 
jacent island, where clover grows 
luxuriantly, and now they enjoy 
the bath as much as the clover. 
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of exercise is a minimum amount of 
space is secured. Croquet in a cool, 
shady corner of the farm grounds is 
always enjoyable; also quoits (pitch- 
ing horse shoes) for those who wish 
a more strenuous form of exercise. 

One farmer in Montana fitted up a 
gymnasium on the upper floor of his 
barn, for he realized that his children 
and his employes needed a different 
form of exercise than that gained 
through hard manual labor. Perhaps 
one may gain just as much muscular 
exercise through digging potatoes and 
chopping weod as he can in a game of 
tennis, but there are different sets of 
muscles used and there is a different 
spirit of interest involved—and it is 
the spirit of interest that counts. To- 
morrow the farmer and his men will 
dig potatoes and do the necessary hard 
work with a keener sense of enjoy- 
ment, because of the forgetting of the 
dull drudgery of work in that exbila- 
rating play of the evening before. It 
promotes good feHowship between 
farmer and his men and a ctoser com- 
radeship in the family. 





BUY A CREAM SEPARATOR AND 
SAVE MONEY, 


A Southern farmer once said, in an- 
swer to his more progressive neigh- 
bor’s statement that using a cream 
separator meant more cream from the 
same amount of milk, “If I wanted 
more cream, I’d rather buy anoiher 
Jersey.” 

This is a poor attitude for any farm- 
er to take. A cream separator is to- 
day a necessity on every farm where 
there are cows, and buying another 
“Jersey” will only make it the more 
necessary because there will be so 
much more milk to skim. Never mind 
how “the old folks got along without 
one.” Of course, they did. And they 
also got along without the automobile, 
Sas engine, telephone, electric lights 
and all the rest of the inventions that 
make life on the farm worth living to- 
day. But that is a mighty poor reason 
why we should do without them. 

All of the dairymen and farmers 
with good sized herds already have a 
cream separator, but there are still 
some little fellows with from three to 
five cows, and perhaps more, who stick 
to the old way. An investment in a 
cream separator is justified and will 
be a profitable investment by anyone 
having three or morecows. Buy one! 
It will not only save time and trouble, 
but it will be money in your pocket. 





Now the weather bureau is taking 
the humidity in the middle of the day 
and not at 8 a. m., when everybody 
knows the dew is heavy. There is 
some hope for the weather service yet. 
Maybe, after a while, it will learn that 
forthcoming weather manifests itself 
more impressively about 1 o'clock p. 
m., than at any other hours. It really 
does appear that these sit-in-the-office 
fellows might learn of the farmer as 
well as teach him so much. 
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Put the Garden to Bed 


For Its Winter Sleep 


T this season gardeners should 
A prepare to protect their garden 
plants and shrubs for the win- 

ter. Such flowers as peonies and hol- 
lyhocks will come up again the follow- 
fing year if they are properly protected 
during the winter, while others like 
Cannas and dahlias, which are more 
accustomed to warm climes, must have 
their roots or bulbs dug up and stored 
in a cellar. The following suggestions 
for “putting the garden to bed,” are 
offered for the benefit of our readers: 


Hardy Perennials, 


Cover hardy perennials, such as 
peonies, larkspur, holly hocks, colum- 
bines, iris, platycodons and perennial 
poppies, with a good coating of ma- 
nure or other litter to a depth of three 
or four inches. In more southern lo- 
calities this will hold the frost in the 
ground and keep the plant from alter- 
mately freezing and thawing; in more 
northern regions the manure will pro- 
tect the plant from freezing to a depth 
that will cut off its water supply. 


Cannas and Dahlias. 

As soon as the tops of cannas, dah- 
Yias, gladiolus, caladiums and similar 
plants are killed by frost, dig up the 
roots or bulbs and store them in a cel- 
lar where the temperature will remain 
at 55 degrees, and should never go be- 
low 50 or above 60 degrees. Do not 
ghake any more earth from the clumps 
of cannas and dahlias than is neces- 
gary in removing them from the 
ground. Place the plants on racks or 
In slat boxes so the air may circulate 
freely through them. No frost must 
reach the roots nor must they become 
too warm or dry. 

Hydrangeas. 

Hydrangeas (semi-herbaceous) in 
the south will last through the win- 
ter out-of-doors, if properly cared for. 
The tops should be protected with 
straw or brush. This may be held in 
Place about the bushes with a little 
manure or stones. The flower buds of 
the hydrangea form in the fall, and 
this cover will keep them from win- 
ter-killing while shielding the bush 
from winds and sun. In the north hy- 
drangeas must be taken up, planted in 
tubs and placed in the cellar. This is 
generally true of latitudes north of 
Philadelphia or north of Missouri. 

The shrub known as brugmansia, al- 
go called thorn apple, should be treat- 
ed as is the hydrangea, but they are 
mot hardy nearly so far north. 

As arule shrubs should not be 
trimmed in the fall. This process is 
timely immediately after the blooming 
period, if this is in the spring, as in 
the case of the snowball. If the 
shrubs bloom in the fall, as do some 
hydrangeas, the rose of Sharon, and 
gome lilacs, they should not be cut 
directly after blooming, but in the 
spring of the following year. Lilacs, 
pnowballs, and mock crange should be 
leit alone during the winter, being nei- 
ther trimmed nor covered with straw 
and manure. 

Roses, 

Almost all kinds of roses are hardy 
in the vicinities of Washington, D. C., 
and St. Louis and to the south of a 
line drawn between these points. From 


Washington northward local condi- 
tions influence the successful cultiva- 
tion of certain varieties. Some roses, 
as the briar and rugosa, need no pro- 
tection, but other varieties, such as the 
hybrid-perpetuals, teas, and hybrid- 
teas, need special care, particularly 
north of the fortieth parallel. ‘'eas 
and hybrid-teas hardly . succeed in 
Chicago, although the hybrid-perpet- 
uals grow as far north as Canada. All 
these classes do well on Long Island 
and in Boston near the sea when prop- 
er care is given them. These varieties 
in the vicinity of Washington or St. 
Louis need merely a little manure on 
the ground to prevent alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. Farther north, how- 
ever, they should be treated as fol- 
lows: 

Cut tops to within 30 inches of the 
ground. Cover the roots with coarse 
manure or leaves or similar litter. 
Hold this in place by evergreen 
boughs which also acts as a protec- 
tion. Brush from deciduous trees or 
shrubs may be substituted for the ev- 
ergreen boughs except in the most 
northern regions. 

Mounds of earth about six or eight 
inches in height should be drawn about 
the base of the rose bushes to. keep 
them from mice. As an added pro- 
tection against mice, permit the 
ground to freeze slightly before win- 
ter protection is supplied. In fact, 
roses should not be protected until aft- 
er the first light freeze. - 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. 








Plant tulip bulbs outdoors this 
month. 

Pot hyacinths, tulips and daffodils, 
now. 


Swiss chard makes excellent chick- 
en-feed. 
Store onions in a cool, well-aired 


place. 
Keep house plants clean and free 
from dust. Water thoroughly when 


the plants need water, rather than a 
little every day. 

There is still time to plant bulbs in 
pots for spring flowers. Use hyaciuaths, 
daffodils, or tulips. Tulips may still 
be planted outdoors to advantage. 

Save the seed of native plants and 
sow them in well-prepared garden soil. 
The seedlings will be desirable for 
transplanting about the place later. 

Hyacinths daffodils and other bulbs 
should be set in a cool place untfl the 
roots are well formed. Then they may 
be brought into heat and forced as 
needed. 

Potatoes should be stored in a cool 
cellar. A temperature of about 35 is 
good. If they are kept warm enough 
to sprout badly, a loss of from 10 to 
3¢ bushels per acre in yielding pow- 
er may result. ; 

Store cabbages in a cool cellar, 
heads down. They may be hung from 
supports, or the roots may be cut off 
and the heads wrapped in newspaper 
and laid on a shelf, but they should be 
hung heads down for a while to insure 
draining the water out. 

Many worthless tulip bulbs have ap- 
peared on the local market this year. 








What could be nicer than fresh 
They are easily forced in a greenhouse. The ones shown were fertilized with 
finely ground bone meal and liquid 
twice a week, 








home-grown strawberries in winter? 
cow manure, the latter being applied 


They have suffered either from im- 
proper curing in Holland or from heat- 
ing in transit. On cutting a bulb in 
halves, if the center of the flower is 
black the bulb is of no value. 

Straight garden or orchard rows 
give a better appearance and are easi- 
er to cultivate. 

These long evenings are good times 
to plan next year’s garden and to 
study better methods. 

Hoe all grass and weeds away from 
the trunks of trees. This will destroy 
a winter home for mice. 

Bittersweet makes a fairly good 
hedge when carefully trained over a 
fence or wall. Its orange-colored fruit 
adds greatly to its attractiveness in 
autumn. 

There is nothing better for orna- 
mental trees than our own native 
trees. 

Many vegetable growers are carry- 
ing gladioli as a side line with profit. 

Among the best advertisements for 
a town are a good park and well-kept 
school grounds. 

Cannas are treated in much the 
same way as dahlias, but they require 
somewhat warmer places. 

Geraniums, the Christmas cactus, 
callas and cyclamens make good fiow- 
ering houseplants for winter. 

Cuttings of grapes may be taken this 
month and stored in sand or sawdust 
until next spring, when they may be 
set out. 

The giant daisy, Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, has been an excellent flower- 
ing plant this fall. It produces larger 
flowers if not allowed to grow too 
thick. 

So far as it is possible it is well to 
prepare flower beds for next year’s use 
now. 

Carrots and beets keep better if a 
little dry sand is put over them. This 
prevents drying out. 

A cool cellar is the best place for 
cabbages. Hang them up or wrap 
them in paper and lay on shelves. 

See that the sweet corn saved for 
next year’s planting is stored in a 
well-aired place where it will not 
freeze. 

The branches of currant bushes 
should be drawn close together and 
tied to prevent the snow from break- 
ing them down, in northern localities. 

Remove all trash and rubbish from 
the garden. If convenient, it is well 
to plow or spade the land that will be 
used for garden next year. This will 
help to get rid of many insects and 
weeds. 

The man who does not prune his 
fruit trees should not expect them to 
give him good results. 

In gathering the fall crop of apples, 
it is very necessary to line the pick- 
ing baskets with some kind of cloth 
to keep the fruit from being bruised. 

An orchard should be on an elevated 
location. It is not wise to set trees in 
a- “flat.” In low places, late frosts 
often kill the fruit. 

A good lawn, with a few trees and 
shrubs properly chosen and placed, 
would do much toward relieving the 
all too bleak and unsightly appearance 
of our public school buildings. 

In blanching celery, do not begin to 
put most of the dirt about the plants 
until the weather has become cool. 

To make large, showy flowers of 
chfysanthemums, pinch off all the side 
buds, leaving only the central stems to 
produce the flowers. 

Gather pears after they are mature, 
but before they soften, and store them 
in a dark place. In this way they will 
keep much longer. 

In ordering fruit trees, see that you 
ingiude at least a few of all the fruits 
and varieties of good quality that 
ripen in succession. 

Take down the mounds from peach 
trees to destroy the peach borers. 
Scrape off all refuse matter and gum 
around the tree and throw it some dis- 
tance away. It contains the little bor- 
ers. 

Make up your mind that you are go- 
ing to renovate the old orchard this 
winter. If you will spend some time 
and work on old trees, they will pay 
you back many times over. 

Go over the asparagus field and 
mark the stalks from which you wish 
to save seed. Choose large stalks free 
from rust and with few seed. Wait un- 
til! the seed are red before gathering. 

It takes the walnut tree a consider- 


able time before it begins to bear, but | 


even if one is old when he plants wal- 





nuts, he gets pleasure from thinking 
of the good inheritance he is leaving 
behind him. 

A good size for the cold frame is 
6x12 feet. Use ordinary canvas for the 
covering. 

Are you depending upon the fruit 
tree agent to tell you what kinds and 
varieties of fruit trees to buy? 

In planting ornamental trees, re- 
member that the pecan is not only or- 
namental, but also valuable for its 
product in any locality where it will 
grow and produce nuts. 
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rappers 


Write Us First Sef sur price list 
Highest Prices for Furs 


bas a | one quae —aeey kind. Send 
ay for prices and shipping tags sure, 
McCallough & Tambach, 119 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mes 


“ TRAPPERS 


Furs Have Advanced 
ShiptoRogers. Wegiveliberalgrades, 
full valueincashand quickreturns, We 
have best market in America for Furs, Hides, etc. 
No commission. Write today for free Brice list. 

cos 
Louis, 


nocie'TUik COMPRNT Bagh SE 
| SQUARE DEAL MASON PAYS TOP PRICES 
TRAPPERS: firs,‘shipthem all t3 us. 


a We pay full price for Coon, Skunk, Pos- 
sum, Fox, etc. 






































which is latest srarhet quotation on what 
furs should bring. We absolutely pay 
prices quoted in our circular. 
no commission. Write to-day. 
MASON FUR CO, 713 Trappers Bidg. St.Leuls, Mo, 


TRAPPERS 


We want your furs—we pay highest prices 
aa .- poly oe pee Send 
y for ice list and particu- 
lars of our FREE Girt to trappers. 
HILL BROS. FUR CO, 345 N. MAIN ST. ST.LOUIS. MO. 


year 


made to your measure, in the latest 
style, would you be willing to keepand 
wear it, show it to your friends and let 
them se2 our beautiful samples and - 
ing new styles. “a 

Could you use $5.00 a day for alittle spare time ? 
Perhaps I canoffer you a steady job. If you will write 
me a letter or a postal card at once and say “Send 
me your special offer,” I will send you samples and 
styles to pick from and my surprising liberal offer. 

Address: L. E. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. DEPT. 215, CHICAGO 
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for selling 12 packages Bluine at 10cts. each. 
Rifle first class in every way. When sold 
return our $1.20 2nd we sen J 


1.20 drife. BLUE 
MFG. CO., 845 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass- 








<4 have loads 
it, as wesend 4 differs 

a ets of films of up 
We send this 
. complete outfit free 
to any boy or girl who 
will sell 20 of our large 
Art and Relizious pic 
tures at 10 ae 
We trust you wit 
tures, and take not & 











you cannot sell. 
your name today. 


Address, PEOPLE'S SUPPLY 00,. (Dept. RB W.) St. Louis, Me 
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Fall Care of Orchard 
To Control Insect Pests 


in checking the 

orchard insect pests may be ac- pear Psylla. 

complished during the fall, win- The so-called terrapin scale of 
ter, and early spring. Certain destruc- peach, as well as Lecanium scales in 
tive insects are held in check only by general, are not satisfactorily con- 
spraying during the dormant period of trolled by the lime-sulphur spray, but 
trees when stronger washes may be should be treated with strong kerosene 
used than when the trees are in foli- emulsion, or with a miscible (mix- 
age. Many insects of the orchard able) oil. This 
spend the winter on the trees in the term applied to several commercial 
egg, larvae, or pupal stage, and their preparations which are used at the 
destruction in the course of pruning or rate of one part to 18 or 20 parts of 
other orchard work is practicable and water. 


Y * crebara work in the control of very marked value 


latter is a general | 


is of much importance in keeping them 
reduced. 


Spray Dormant Trees for Seale. 


Orchard scale insects as a Class are 
best treated after the foliage has 


Destroy Wintering Stages of Moths. 
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In addition to routine dormant-tree | 
spraying much good work may be done 
ir the control of orchard insects by | 
operations during the leafless period. ; 


dropped from the trees. This work The codling moth, the cause of wormy | 
may be done in late fall, during the apples, passes the winter in silken co- 
winter when the temperature is above coons under scales of bark, in crevices 
freezing, or in the spring before the and in knot holes on the trunks and | 
buds swell to any extent. Spraying of larger limbs of the apple. Old trees | 
apple, peach, pear, and other trees for especially should be thoroughly scrap- | 
the San Jose scale with strong lime- ed with a dull hoe or similar instru- | 
sulphur or other suitable wash isnow ment to destroy the hibernating cod- | 
very generally practiced by orchard- ling-moth larvae. 
ists, and many persons Owning but a The apple-tree tent caterpillar win- 
small number of fruit trees in the ters in the egg stage on various or- 
yard also regularly spray the trees chard trees, as the apple and peach, 
for the control of this serious insect and especially on wild cherries grow- 
pest. ing along fences or on waste land. The 
Lime-sulphur concentrates is used eggs are placed in rather conspicuous 
in spraying for the San Jose scale,and dark-colored belts or bands around | 
may be purchased of manufacturers or the smaller twigs. These are readily | 
made at home. The commercial observed and may be collected and de- | 
article usually has a density of 32 to stroyed without much trouble during | 
34 degrees as registered 0n a Baume the work of pruning or at other times. 
hydrometer, and in preparing the con- Very effective work in the collection of 





Yale, i in speaking of the 


VERY American should 
feel it a duty as well as a 
privilege to visit the Panama- 
| Pacific Exposition and view its 
never-equaled exhibits of 
achievements in Art, Science 
and Industry. 


in all this assemblage of 
wonders, combining the high- 
‘est accomplishments of cre- 


centrate at home effort should be made egg masses has already been accom. | ative genius and mechanical 


to secure a wash of about this density. 
Such a concentrate is used at the rate 


plished in regions where this insect | 
has been excessively abundant. In) 


| skill, there is none more won- 


of one part to eight or nine parts of some instances it will be possible 4 derful than the exhibit of the 


water. Only one treatment each win- 
ter is necessary to hold this pest in 
subjection, but the application must 
be very thorough, coating all paris of 
the twigs, limbs, and branches. This 
work requires a spray pump, and these 
may now be obtained for work on al- 
most any scale, and range in size from 
the so-called bucket pump suitable 
for work on a few trees in the yard to 
the large gasoline-power outfits em- 
ployed in ‘extensive orchards. More 
specific information on the San Jose 
scale and the preparation at home of 
lime-sulphur concentrate will be found 
in United States Farmers’ Bulletin 650. 

Certain other’ scale-insect pests 
which may be present on the trees, as 
the cherry scale, oyster-shell scale, 
etc., are also pretty well held in check 
by this annual treatment with lime- 
sulphur wash. The treatment is also 
effective against the pear-leaf blister 
mite, which is universally present on 
pears and in some localities is a very 
serious apple pest. 


Plant Lice in Winter. 
Certain destructive apple plant lice 


enlist the interest of school children, | 
as was done in Michigan during the 
winter of 1913-14. Prizes were offered 


for the greatest number of egg masses | 


obtained, and the total collected in this | 
work amounted to several million. 


Fall Webworm. 


The fall webworm winters in the pu- | 


pal stage on apple and various other 
trees. The flimsy cocoon is easily rec- | 
ognized from the hairs of the caterpil- 
lar mixed in with the loose silk. The 
cocoons occur in all sorts of sheltered 
places, as in crevices, knot holes, un- 
der bark scales, etc. They should also 
be searched for in trash on the ground, 


under boards, in rail fences, and in 
similar situations. 
Another insect of general feeding 


habits is the white-marked tussock 
moth, which winters on fruit trees in 
the egg stage. The eggs appear as a 
rothy mass and are usually deposited 
beside the grayish silken cocoon from 
which the wingless parent moth es- 
caped. It will be easy to collect and 
destroy these pupae and egg masses. 
Throughout the Middle West, and to 


winter in the egg stage on the apple, 4 less extent elsewhere, the winter 
especially on the newer growth, and nests of the leaf crumpler are conspic- 
thorough lime-sulphur spraying for uous objects on fruit trees, especially 
the San Jose scale undoubtedly results Quince, pear, and apple. The larvae 
in the destruction of many of these winter in tough, horn-shaped cases to 
eggs, though the treatment is not al- which are usually attached several 
ways sufficient to obviate spraying aft- dead leaves. These nests should be re- 
er the insects have hatched and the moved and burned to destroy the cat- 
foliage is putting out. In the middle erpillars within. 

and southern states, where the winters The work of the buffalo tree-hopper 
are not too rigorus, the wooly apple usually attracts the attention of the 
aphis often maintains itself in colonies Observant orchardist, especiaily dur- 
here and there on apple trees, occur- ing pruning. This insect punctures 
ring more especially around wounds the young twigs in the course of its 
where the thinner bark is exposed. egg-laying, the scars later producing 
The spraying for the San Jose scaleaid @ much deformed and weakened 
in destroying these colonies. Spring branch. Care should be taken to cut 
spraying of peach as the buds are out these injured twigs, with the view 
swelling,in addition toits destructive to developing new, sound branches. 
action on the scale insects mentioned To Destroy Grape Insects. 

is also a very effective check to the s0- Several grape insects winter among 
called peach twig-borer, or peach the fallen grape leaves in trash in 
worm, which is very destructive in vineyards and much may be dore to 
California and numerous arid valleys destroy them if the trash be raked to- 
in the west. This spring application gether and burned. Such work will be 
of lime-sulphur to peach is practically of value against the grape-berry moth 
a specific for the serious fungous dis- and the grape leaf-folder, which hi- 
ease known as peach curl. In some bernate in the pupal condition in the 
sections of the country the pear fallen grape leaves. The grapevine 
Psylla is a very serious pest to pears. flea-beetle and the grape leaf-hopper 
The adults hibernate in crevices and spend the winter as adults under trash 
cracks on the trees, resuming activ- of all kinds in and about vineyards, 
ity with the first warm days in the “and the destruction of trash as indi- 
Spring. Spring spraying of pears for cated will expose them to adverse cli- 
the San Jose scale has in addition a matic conditions. 


Bell Telephone System. 


| Here, in a theatre de luxe, 
| the welcome visitors sit at ease 
\while the marvel of speech 
| transmission is pictorially re- 
vealed and told in story. They 





Bell Telephone Exhibit, Panama-Pacific Exposition 


A Wonder of Wonders 


F vg ben is the most beautiful and inspiring 7 ae 


as ever scen. — 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
‘listen to talk in New York, 


three thousand miles away; 
they hear the roar of the surf 
on the far-off Atlantic Coast; 
they witness a demonstration 
of Transcontinental telephony 
which has been awarded the 
Grand Prize of Electrical 
Methods of Communication. 


This Transcontinental Line 
has taken the thought, labor 
and ingenuity of some of the 
greatest minds in the scientific 
world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 
universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes possible 
instant communication be- 
tween all the people of the 


country. 


~ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 
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ALL THESE FREE 


Gold Plated Locket set with sparkling stone, 
ma 22-inch Neckchain, Nethersole Bracelet of 


ae) handsome desigs, and these 4 elegant Rings, 
GO-= ALL GIVEN FREE for selling 12 pckgs. Bluine 
at 10 cents each. Write for Bluine. BLUINE 

MFG. CO., 843 Mill St., CONCORD JCT..MASS 











HAVE SEED TESTED BY DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





The seed laboratory of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture tests agricul- 
tural seeds and furnishes information 
essential to the farmer which he can 
not reasonably be expected to obtain 
for himself. Anyone may submit sam- 
ples with a request for information 
upon the following points: 

(a) Trueness to name—whether the 
seed is misbranded or not. 

(b) Presence of adulterants—wheth- 
er the seed contains seed of inferior 
kinds of similar appearance 

(c) Proportion of pure seed present. 

(d) Proportion and kinds of weed 
seeds present. 

(e) Proportion of chaff and dirt 
present. 

(f) Proportion 
will grow. 

(g) Region of origin. 

This work makes it possible for 
farmers to avoid the use of seed which 
is misbranded or adulterated, which 
is low in purity through the presence 
of noxious weeds or worthless ma- 
terial, or which will not grow, and re- 


of pure seed that 











you with 
sold, and uive an extra gift for 
People’s Supply Gos Dept, 716 Laces Ave, 8t. Louls 








moves the chief controllable difficulty 
in the way of securing a good stand 
in the field. 

The effect of the work, however, ex- 
tends much further. than to the actual 
lots of seed analyzed. Seedsmen are 
becoming acquainted with the growing 
custom of farmers sending their seeds 
to be tested, and a seedsman doey not 
offer poor seed to the man who he ex- 
pects will have it tested before buy- 
ing. 

Seeds may be submitted for test to 
the Seed Laboratory at Washington, 
D. C., or to any of the branch labora- 
tories maintained in co-operation with 
the agricultural experiment station in 
the States of Louisiana, Missouri, In- 
diana, California and Oregon, 
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MISSOURI LIGHT HARNESS HORSE 
NEWS AND VIEWS. 

















Editor, Rural World:—Probably the 
first trotting bred horse broughi to 
southwest Missouri was the gray son 
of Alexander’s Abdallah Bolt, secured 
by Capt. Mix of Carthage. W. S. Ralls- 
ton, a prominent farmer, living near 
Carthage, bred to him and got a gray 
filley which he bred in 1887 to Pilot 
Mambrina 632, and got.a gray gelding, 
that passed to Harry Westbay of Mo- 
nett, Mo., now of Rogers, Ark., and 
Monett, being in the employ of the 
Frisco R. R. as a division claim agent. 
The horse started in races under the 
name of Harry W. and was driven by 
Tom Ervin, now of Springfield, Mo., 
to a record of 2:25. 

The first 2:30 trotter bred in south- 
west Missouri, E. Knell of Carthage 
purchased from the estate of S. W. 
Wheelock, of the Moline Plow Com- 
pany, of Moline, Ill., Ben McGregor 
2655. Mr. Rallston bred Maid, the dam 
of Harry W., 2:25, to. Ben McGregor 
and got a dark iron-gray filly. As a 
yearling, running over a plowed field, 
she struck a plow share and came so 
near severing her leg at the ankle 
joint that I never expected to see her 
walk sound. She was sold to Sanford 
Smith of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, who bred her to Anteros, and got 
Antu Mack, now in the stud in Grene 
county, and bred her back and sold 
her and her colt to the care-taker of 
the Frisco engine, running from Rich 
Hill, Mo., to Pleasanton, Kan. He had 
bred Riley B., 2:0544, and sold him to 
his engineer, so when the Ben Mc- 
Gregor mare, to Anteros, foaled a filly, 
he bred her to Happy Riley, sire of 
Riley B. As Gratt had just set the 
Missouri state record at 2:0214, he 
bred her to Gratt and sold her, with 
her Happy Riley filly to F. M. Temple- 
ton, Bolivar, Mo. 

In. 1914, she passed to her present 
owner, Mr. Coleman, of the M. L. Cole- 
man Lumber Co., of Aurora; Mo., in 
foal to Red Prince 7424, son of Red 
Wilkes. In 1915 she has foaled to 
Zolock, 2:051%4, a dark chestnut filley 
—her 13th filly and her 15th foal. A 
son, to Red Prince, and her first colt 
to Anteros, are her only colts. If her 
descendants are handled, she will 
make a great showing in the history 
of American trotters. 

Another daughter of Ben McGregor, 
not as prolific but from all points 
greater, was the sorrel filly. All Mc- 
Gregor, by Ben McGregor, out of his 
own daughter, Maud McGregor, dam 
of five trotters and one pacer, and a 
second pacer, with a mark of 2:30. 
All McGregor is the dam of Allercyone 
McGregor, 2:093%4, McGregor Will Tell, 
2:16%, and Queen of the Reapers, 
2:221%4. McGregor Will Tell, her 
daughter, is the dam of Royal Reaper, 
2:11%, and Baron Will Tell, 2:19%, 
one of the great sons of Baron Wilkes, 
sire of 2:10 speed in Baroness Parme- 
lia, 2:161%4, that forced Electric Patch 
to his record of 2:09%4 in a three-year- 
old race at Sedalia in 1914. 

Josephine Wilson, in his first race 
season, won a spectacular race at Car- 
thage in 1915, when she lost the pole 
at three different times to Kansas 
Gratt, each time outfooting him in the 
stretch. 

These are two great brood mares 
sired by Ben McGregor and owned 
in Lawrence county. Each is great, in 
her way, and has left an opportunity 
for descendants to make sensational 
history. 

I now come to a third Lawrence coun- 
ty mare that has never been owned 
outside of that county. The eldest of 
the Fenton Brothers, all dentists, was 
practicing his profession in Pierce 
City, and acquired a sister to Raven 
Sprague, 2:191%4, and bred her to 
Goodwood 4106, 2:23%. He got a bay 
filly, sold her dam and moved to St. 
Louis; then he sent the filly to Fenton 
Brothers at Mt. Vernon, Joe Fenton 





was a natural horseman and developed 
and drove her over the old Queen City 
track at Springfield, Mo. The death 
of the two older brothers left her still 
the property of Fenton Brothers. 
From the younger brother she passed 
to John E. Fenton, a nephew, who 
bred her to Early Reaper, 2:09%, and 
got Maywood Reaper. Johnnie Fen- 
ton for several years has been win- 
ning in the double team class with 
Velvet F. and her daughter, Maywood 
Reaper. In 1915, Maywood Reaper 
foaled a nice horse colt to R. Ambush, 
2:051%4, so there was no chance for 
double team winning. 

Velvet F. was put in training, and 
has won two five-heat races, acquiring 
a record of 2:21144. It is too much 
work to verify, as a fact, that Velvet 
F., 2:21144, over two half-mile tracks 
holds the world’s record for an 18- 
year-old brood mare on a half-mile 
track. At Mt. Vernon she was driven 
an exhibition over a short track in 
2:16. There is no doubt that this mare, 
out of training for 15 years, now has 
better than 2:20. speed. Her sire, 
Goodwood, 2:23, injured his front 
ankle at Ft. Scott, Kan., as a four- 
year-old, and never again took a step 
without limping. He was practically 
on three legs, when he took his record 
in the second heat with 14 starters at 
Louisiana, Mo., driven by Tom Ervin. 

Lawrence county, with three such 
brood mares, is not out of the running 
in any speed contest with the produce 
of big or small breeders. Maywood 
Reaper’s 1915 colt, by R. Ambush, 
2:09%, will win as a_ trotting race 
horse or as a speed sire. 

A review of Maud McGregor and her 








Line-up of an Extra Fine Lot of Work 





Bingen, Moko, McKinney, Walnut Hill, 
General Watts, Bellini, Kentucky 
Todd, etc.—surely a wonderful array 
of Standard-bred sires! 

Reference to two or three of the 
horses sold in this sale further em- 
phasizes the selling value of present- 
day Standard-bred horses: 1. Celeste 
McKinney, bay filly, three-years of age, 
sired by McKinney, out of Bayberry, 
2:1714, by Bingen, selling for $110. 2. 
Col. Geers, bay stallion, two years of 
age, sired by Bingen, out of Betty 
Ford, 2:16%, by Gambetta Wilkes, 
selling for $160. 3. Hugh Watts, chest- 
nut stallion, sired by General Watts, 
out of Kate Hughes, 2:28%4, by The Di- 
rector General, selling for $75. These 
figures show how the average well- 
bred Standard-breds are selling to- 
day. 

Let me offer in comparison the av- 
erage selling price for a group of 
pure-bred Percherons which sold at 
about the same time at White Hall, 
Illinois. The average of this Perche- 
ron sale was $640. I would also offer 
our own experience as a further com- 
parison. Ten head of ordinary farm- 
raised, grade draft colts were pur- 
chased at weaning time for the pur- 
pose of developing. At two and one- 
half years of age we were offered $200 
each for the bunch. We broke them 
at that age and they have since been 
working continuously on the farm. 
Only last week we were offered $300 
each for one pair of these mares and 
$250 each for the geldings and they 
are now only three and one-half years 
of age. These facts certainly justify 
the assertion made in your issue of Oc- 
tober 8, “there is nothing more profit- 


Horses on the Farm of Vesperman 


Bros., Near Lancaster, Wis. 


decendants, may act with some of our 
would-be performers as a red rag to 
a mad bull. The day is not far distant 
when the decendants of the Zolock fil- 
ly, or the progeny of the R. Ambush 
colts, will easily sell for four figures. 
—L. E. Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 





PROFIT IN RAISING DRAFT 
HORSES ON THE FARM. 





Editor, Rural World:—I was very 
much interested in Mr. L. E. Clement’s 
letter appearing in the October 20 is- 
sue of Colman’s Rural World regard- 
ing statements credited to me relating 
to the production of draft horses I 
am surprised that anyone of Mr. Clem- 
ent’s experience would fail to realize 
the fact that the figure ($100) given 
as the value of a coming two-year-old 
pure-bred draft stallion was a typo- 
graphical error. The figure which I 
gave to the reporter was $500 instead 
of $100. I have no desire to see this 
discussion lead to a tiresome contro- 
versy, but will beg your permission to 
present a few facts, as facts are worth 
very much more than personal opin- 
ion. 

The figures given by Mr. Clement as 
representing Standard-bred horse 
values are the rare exception rather 
than an average, as evidenced by the 
fact that at the Lexington sale last 
February mares and stallions (and a 
few geldings) of desirable ages repre- 
senting the best breeding to be found 
among Standard-bred horses sold for 
au average of $236.50 each. I would 
emphasize the fact that the horses 
sold in this sale represented the best 
blood lines of the present-day Stand- 
ard-bred horse, for in this sale there 
was sold the get of Peter the Creat, 








able for the averege farmer to raise 
thanafew good draft horses.”—Dr. C. 
W. McCampbell, Secretary, State Live 
Stock Registry Board, Manhattan, Kan. 





CHAMPIONSHIPS IN HORSES 
PANAMA-PACIFIC, 


AT 





Some of the awards in horses at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition were pub- 
lished in the Rural World, last issue. 
Additional ones are _ given below. 
Space does not allow the publication 
of the complete list. Only the grand 
championships in each of the breeding 
classes mentioned are recorded here: 

Percheron—Stallion, Lagos, Sing- 
master & Sons, Keota, Iowa; mare, 
Maplegrove Snowball, Singmaster. 

Belgian—Stallion, Farceur, Wm. 
Crownover, Hudson, Iowa; mare, An- 
na du Balcan, H. Lefebure & Sons, 
Fairfax, Iowa. 

Clydesdale—Stallion, Charter Oak, 
James Van Etta, Lima Center, Wis.; 


mare, Lady Stewart, H. V. Hixson, 
Marengo, Iowa. 
Shire—Stallion, Boro’ Blusterer, 


Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bush- 
nell, Ill.; mare, eastern Manners, Tru- 
mans. 


Standard-Bred—Stallion, Alhanibra 
Prince, C. W. Winter, Alhambra, Cal.; 
mare, Elna, S. Christensen, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Thoroughbred—Stallion, Rey El 
Santa Anita, Anita M. Baldwin, Los 
Angeles; mare, Maddelle, Chas. L. Ste- 
venson, San Francisco. 

American Saddle Horse—Stallion, 
My Major Dare, Miss Loula Long, 
Kansas City, Mo.; mare, My Idol, E. D. 
Moore, Columbia, Mo. 
Hackney—Stallion, Nipper, Jr., Chas. 


ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
oder i steal Sores, Cuts, 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, 

Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIG AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 a bottle, delivered, Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for mankind, re- 
duces Strains, Painful, ‘Knotted, Swollen Veins. Concen- 


trated—only a few drops required atan app Price 
81 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 


W. F F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinary Course at Home 
$1 500 A YEAR 


and upwards 
can be made by taking our 
Veterinary course at home 
daring spare time. Taught 
in simplest English. Di- 
ploma granted. Graduates 
assistedin getting locations 
or positions. Cost within 
reach of all. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


Write for particulars 
TheLondonVeterin- 
ary Correspondence 
School Dept. 55, 
London, Ontario, Canada 











Dr. E. H. Baldwin 
writes: “I took the course 
for my own benefit on the 
farm, but the success I had 
Started me in practice and 
now I am going night and 
day. Your course has been 
worth thousands to me, 
and will be to any man.” 
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HOLSTEINS, 
10 heifers and 2 bulls practically pure Hol- 
stein, but not registered, 4 to 6 weeks old, all 
beautifully marked and bred up for milk and 
butter production. Will sell one or all at $20. 
each, and crate them for shipment anywhere. 
EDGEWOOD FARM, water, 


"POLAND Big-Type Spring Boars & Gilts 
“CHINAS yearling Boars, fall Pigs and An- 
wad = gus Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 9, 

Alton, LIL 
MOLASSES (Ricnest reep, 
LOWEST COST.” 


St. Louis Molasses Co., Dept. CR, 400 $. Broadway, St. Louis 
















Genuine imported brass mounted German 
Magic Lantern with 6 slides having 50 col- 
ored pictures, many funny, two of them 
continuous. Handsomely laquered, has 
may etal reflector. Given for selling 12 pkgs. 
Bluine at 10 ects. each. tra premium 
free of tickets, show —_ and posters 
for prompt return of mon 

BLUINE MF@. CO., 847 Mill St., CONCORD ICT... MASS. 












FREE 2 Girl. i We pees 


fine Camera and complete outfit 
tes, chemicals etc., with full 


sold send $2.00 and the 
and fo 4 yours. Wegive 7} 
mun beautiful pespeaeds cate extra f 
ae promptness; 
utve Ser vay; RW 
eople’s Supply Co., Dept. 
716 Lucas Ave. St. Louis Me 











E. Bunn, Peoria, Ill.; mare, Julep, 
Woodland Hackney Stud, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Arabian—Stallion, Cibolo, Anita M. 
Baldwin, Los Angeles; mare, Nedjme 
III., Baldwin. 

Jack—Kansas Chief, H. T. Hineman, 
Dighton, Kan. Jennet—Belle of the 
grand champion, L. M. Monsees & 
Sons, Smithton, Mo. 

e ee C. W. Blevins, Williams, 

a 





CONVENTIONS CALLED OFF. 





In order that nothing may be done 
which may seem to interfere with the 
efforts made by the state and the Unit- 
ed States departments of agriculture 
to control and to prevent the spread 
of the foot-and-mouth disease, the au- 
thorities of the University of Illinois 
and the officers of the organization 
deem it wise not to hold the annual 
Corn Grower’s and Stockmen’s Con- 
vention, January 17-29, 1916. 





Medals were won at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition by Missouri vetch, rye, 
oats, and wheat, produced in a county 
that has a county agent. 


Oil properly applied to roads helps 
greatly, but the dust must be removed, 
and the surface broken up and loos- 
ened about two inches deep; otherwise 
the oil: stands in pools or runs into the 
ditch. 
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VATTLE FOR DEEF 


AND FOR 


Mink 


GOOD AND BAD HABITS OF DAIRY 
Cows. 














The habits of a cow either mark her 
as desirable or undesirable. As many 
of her habits are acquired, though a 
leaning their way may be inherited, it 
would seem that anyone who wants 
good cows should begin to train-them 
to become such while they are yet 
calves, continuing the training as long 
as may be needed to fix all desirable 
traits that the calf, heifer and cow are 
capable of acquiring. 

The well-bred dairy cow is credited 
with a highly sensitive nervous or- 
ganization; consequently, we need to 
treat the calves from the first with 
gentleness. Kind treatment coupled 
with generous rations will induce vig- 
orous growth and help to establish the 
early maturing habit, and thus we get 
more immediate returns. We have had 
two-year-old heifers fully the size of 
the average grown cow, and their pro- 
duction as heifers was the equal of 
older cows that had not received as 
much consideration. 


Feeding the. Helfer. 

Many farmers are too much afraid 
of feeding heavily the heifers intended 
for the dairy assuming that the young 
things will get too fat to be good milk- 
ers. Maybe if there is too much corn 
or other fat producing material in 
their rations, this might be true; we 
have had no experience along this line. 
But if there is plenty of protein to 
fully balance the carbohydrates, the 
future cow from calfhood up will 
make a strong growth of bone and 
muscle. Clover, alfalfa, cowpeas or 
other legumes and corn, sorghum or 
kafir, either as fodder or silage, and 
any addition to give variety, will make 
a pretty good bill of fare for our lady, 
and help to fix the heavy-producing 
habit. 

If the heifer has not been well fed 
previous to her first period of gesta- 
tion, she does not have the capacity to 
assimilate food enough, even if sup- 
plied to her, for herself and her un- 
born calf and in addition put in stor- 
age, as it were, the first milk for lat- 
er needs. If she cannot do all of these 
from the food she receives, that which 
is most remote comes last, and the ud- 
der fails to grow to the size neces- 
sary to make a big reservoir for the 
cow’s milk later on. We have tried 
both ill-fed and well-fed heifers, and 
this rule held good in every instance. 


For Long Milking Period. 

Then there is the long milking pe- 
riod habit that is so easy to fix and 
which is one of the valuable charac- 
teristics of the good dairy cow. It 
is no secret that if a heifer is not bred 
until her first calf is at least seven 
months old she may be milked till 
within 10 weeks of freshening and it 
will be no trouble after that to keep 
her in milk as close up to calving time 
as is desirable. Personally, I like to 
think that there is a period of eight or 
10 weeks in which there is not a dou- 
ble tax on the cow and believe that 
the average yearly production of milk 
is not lessened thereby and I am sure 
the value of the calf is increased. 

Thoughtless owners often spoil 
heifers that would otherwise have 
made valuable additions to their dairy 
herd by drying them up if their calves 
die at birth or are born prematurely. 
Other owners thrust a bad habit on 
their cows by having them calve in 
the spring and letting them naturally 
dry up when nature provides milk-pro- 
ducing food less bountifully. Still 
others dry up the cows when the 
calves are old enough to wean, and 
in all these cases the cows are a dis- 
appointment to anyone who buys them, 
expecting them to milk for a reasona- 
ble time. Sometimes the cows can be 
broken of the bad habit of drying up 
{nopportunely, and sometimes not. 

Personal Experience. 

I remember a fine three-year-old 

Jersey cow that we bought which we 


expected much of as she was from a 
family known to be good producers. 
When we bought her, her calf was a 
week old. It was her second one we 
were told, but we were not told that 
the first one died when three weeks 
old, and that she was dried up. We 
had not owned the cow more than a 
very few weeks when her milk flow 
decreased perceptibly and no coaxing 
with extra good feed had any effect. 
She increased in flesh and fell off in 
milk till when she got down to a pint 
a day, we sold her to the butcher. It 
was then June and pasture was at its 
best. Her calf was then seven weeks 
old. 

We have been disappointed in other 
cows, too, of the classes going dry in 
fall or at six or seven months after 
calving, but some of these that we 
thought worth while to bother with, 
we redeemed to some extent by having 
them freshen in the fall, and the lush 
pasture of spring and early sunimer 
would not permit the milk flow to fall 
off much. After a few seasons of this 
treatment the drying up habit was 
broken. 

We thought that the cow sacrificed 
to the butcher might have been re- 
claimed, too, and made a good milker; 
but not knowing her history at that 
time we concluded she was in some 
way naturally wanting. Her calf de- 
veloped into a fine cow, a heavy milk- 
er, worthy of the family of which she 
was a member, and we parted with her 
only because we were going out of the 
dairy business. The man who bought 
her also bought some of her daughters 
and granddaughters.—C. S. Corninan, 
Missouri. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS WIN BUTTER- 
FAT CONTEST AT SEDALIA. 








Queen and Biggie, grade Holstein 
cows, owned by Lee W. Gentry, Seda- 
lia, Pettis county, Mo., won the first 
prize of $150 and the second prize of 
$100 respectively in the seven-day but- 
ter-fat contest held during the Mis- 
souri State Fair at Sedalia. This con- 
test was for a purse of $500, given by 
the creamery men of the state and un- 





’ 
A TRIBUTE TO THE QUEENS 
OF THE DAIRY. 





The civilized world pays trib- 
ute to the cow. She is one thing 
that men can always get some- 
thing out of. She is one of the 
few stock concerns of the coun- 
try that the bondholders have 
little chance to milk. 

When she kicks, we can kill 
her,—a blessed privilege, which 
might have a larger range. She 
owns a business college and 
teaches men to keep accounts 
and figure profit and loss. She is 
the symbol of contenrment, tne 
one thing needful in American 
life. 

She is life itself to countless 
children stranded upon the bar- 
ren bosoms and hollow hearts of 
a degenerate modern mother- 
hood. 

She comes in at evening, 
bringing with her the sweet 
breath of the meadows whose 
velvet and crimson clover min- 
gled their fragrance in the dear 
old summer days. 

You lean over the fence as she 
comes into the yard and stands 
quietly chewing her cud in the { 
afterglow of the sunset which {| 
touches lightly the hills, and 
suddenly you drop out of your- 
self, your pains, your disappoint- 
ments, your hopes, your pride, 
and become a boy again, bare- 
footed, with the chores to do. 
You hear the faint tinkle of the 
cow bell upon a neighbor’s farm. 
It is the keynote of memories of 
days of steady work, of nights of 
rest, of pleasure that had no 
sting, of a world small but clean, 
with the light of heaven upon it. 

It was a simple, wholesome 
kind of a life, and in the picture 
the cow, the mother of men, was 
a central figure, and always, 
whether dainty Jersey or lordly 
Shorthorn, she brings back the 
golden days of boyhood and girl- 





hood.—H. C. Adams. 





der the direction of the State Dairy 
Commissioner, E. G. Bennett. 

It was generally expected before the 
contest that the prize money would be 
won by very large producing cows, but 
when the results were announced, 
showing Queenie to have won first 
money by producing 11.65 pounds of 
fat in seven days, many were heard 
to say: “If I had known any such 
record as that would have won, I 
surely would have entered one of our 
cows, and if this contest takes place 
next year, I'll be in it.” 

Besides winning first and second 
money with his two cows, Mr. Gentry 
sold their milk on the fair grounds for 
$36, making $286 from the two cows 
during the week. 

The state dairy department is par- 
ticularly interested in increasing the 
production of the average cow and in 
connection with the butter fat contest, 
had a demonstrating herd showing ihe 
amount of milk given by each cow, the 
amount and cost of feed consumed by 
each making the profit or loss on each 
cow easily calculated. If farmers and 
dairymen would follow this method 
it would be but a few years until the 
production of the average cow would 
be materially increased through dis- 
posing of the unprofitable cow. This 
year’s dairy show was by far the best 


ever held inthe state and plans are | 
already being made for a better show | $ 


next year. 





GRADE SHORTHORNS BOOST 
THEMSELVES AS MILKERS, 





At a fair held in August at Third | 
River Falls, Minnesota, there was a 
class for grade milch cows, and repre- | 
sentatives of Guernsey, Jersey, Hol- | 
stein and Shorthorn breeds competed 
to the number of 13 head. There were 
three premiums and the grade Short- 
horns won first and third. 

Naturally a decisive victory against 
all comers like this should do muck to 
stimulate interest in grade Shorthorn 
cows for use in the dairy and the more 
frequently such triumphs can be 
scored the better it is for the breed and 


the breeders, because not only is in- | 


creased attention directed to the 
value of grade Shorthorn cows as 
milkers, but also to the bulls that sire 
them. There are thousands 
such cows—grade shorthorns that give 


milk enough to go to the fairs and | 


win against all comers. It is merely 
a question of their owners 
them freshen at the right time and 
then showing them. 

Breeders 
who dispose of their bulls in regions 
where the grade heifers are used in 
the dairy, should make it their busi- 
ness to have the best milkers regu- 
larly exhibited. Winning premums in 
the arena is the best possible sort of 
advertising. It is the winner in a free 
to all contest that rivets the attention 
of the public. 





CHOOSING THE NEXT HEAD OF 
THE HERD. 





A breeder of Shorthorns remarked 
a few days ago in the offices of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associ- 
ation: “I have just picked out my 
next herd bull. I won’t need him for 
a couple of years anyway and maybe I 
won’t be able to buy him then, but if 
I can’t I’ll send some cows to him and 
so, if he is never for sale, I will be 
able to raise a calf by him from one 
of my good cows. That calf will be 
the next best thing to the old bul), but 
I’ll buy the old fellow if I can.” 

Pressed for his reasons he gave 
them in detail and everyone was cog- 
ent and to the point. This policy must 
win. Cattle sometimes come good by 
accident, but the great majority of the 
good ones are that way because they 
were bred with that end in view. 
Breeding cattle is a good deal like 
playing chess—every move counts for 
something—and unless the whole 
scheme is pieced together accurately, 
every move thought out well in ad- 
vance, and duly allowance made for 
the forces of opposition, great success 
will not be gained. 

The bull is the great force in the 
herd. It is through him that the breed- 
er stands or falls. To get just the in- 
dividual required should be the con- 
stant aim and quest of the breeders 
and his mind must be made up, his 








of just | 


having } 


of purebred Shorthorns, | 


Get This Bid 
CASH OFFER 


, Write for biggest offer 
fo4ever made. A fortune tm it! 
/ We start you in a wonderful bus- 

iness that pays over 1 profit. 
No experience needed. Make money on our 
capital. Earn $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 


TO MAKE MONEY 


Our Toilet Combinations fastest sell- 
ers going. Stark made $148 the 
first week. Bell cleaned 











Dept. 325. 








REAL PLUSH 


TEDDY BEAR FREE 


Genuine real golden plush Teddy 
Bear, with head, arms and } 
that move around, and funny face 
with roguish eyes. One of the 
nicest Teddy Bears ever 
away. Given for selling only 12 
pasen Bluine at 10 cts. each. 
friie for Bluinee BLUINE 
; # MFG. CO., 844 Mill St., Concord 
Junction, Mass. 


Vanity Case FPEE 


Made of rich Germag silver, 
with fancy flower border. Has 





























choice determined long before the ne- 
cessity arises for putting a new sire 
in service. 





HIGH PRICE FOR BEEF CATTLE, 





Mr. A. Wells of Sanborn, North Dac 
kota, on the Northern Pacific railway, 
recently sold 19 fat Hereford steers in 
Chicago for what is said to be the 
highest price ever paid for beef cattle 
raised in that state. The steers were 
three years old, prime, and averaged 
in weight more than 1,600 pounds each, 
They were born in North Dakota, graz- 
ed there and finished on corn and al- 
falfa grown in that state, so they were 
strictly North Dakota cattle. They 
brought $10.25 a hundred, an average 
of $170.15 for each steer. 





All vessels used in the handling of 
milk should be first rinsed in Juke- 
warm water as soon as emptied. Hot 
water should not be used for the first 
cleaning of milk pails or cans, as it 
cooks or coagulates the albuminoid, 
making it almost impossible to remove 
it. 

All vessels used in handling milk 
should be kept scrupulously clean. 
Pressed or seamless vessels should be 
used, if it is possible. When using or- 
dinary pails, the seams should be 
completely and smoothly filled with 
solder. When there are seams in the 
vessels they become filled with bac- 
teria, and when the fresh, warm milk 
is put in such vessels the bacteria be- 
gin to grow. 
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TYPE OF BREEDING EWES FOR 
THE BEGINNER. 





More profits have been made in the 
last few years from breeding ewes 
than from most other classes of live 
stock, according to Prof. Howard 
Hackedorn of the Missovri College of 
Agriculture. The present scarcity and 
high price of cattle and feeder lambs 
make them more doubtful sources of 
profit at this time. 

Practically all breeding ewes on the 
market now are western ewes. Among 
this class, ewes of Merina blood pre- 
dominate. These ewes will weigh 
from 85 to 110 pounds and shear five to 
seven pounds of wool. About 130 or 
140 of them can be put in an ordinary 
stock car. 

The beginner should buy ewes with 
“solid” mouths and good udders. Ex- 
perienced sheep men frequently suc- 
ceed with ewes with loose and broken 
teeth, but for the novice it is not ad- 
visable to try the extremely old ewes. 

Western ewes will raise good spring 
lambs when mated with rams of good 
mutton type. A vigorous, strong year- 
ling ram should serve 35 to 40 ewes. 





FEEDING THE BREEDING FLOCK. 





If the breeding flock enters winter 
quarters in good flesh and is fed plenty 
of good roughage, such as clover, al- 
falfa, millet, roots or corn silage, hard- 
ly any grain is necessary. If, however, 
the sheep are thin and weak, no time 
should be lost in giving them a hearty 








Oxford Ram Bred on “Sunrise Farm,” 
near Lancaster, Wisconsin. 


grain ration. If this is neglected re- 
sults at lambing time will be disap- 
pointing. 

Give the flock plenty of good water 
at all times and keep salt where they 
can get at it. Successful flock mas- 
ters consider it a dangerous mistake 
to provide sheep with salt only occa- 
sionally, for they are then likely to eat 
too much. This causes excessive drink- 
ing of water and is not favorable to 
the best progress of the animals. 





WHEAT FOR HOGS. 





The grade and market price of part 
of the 1915 wheat crop has been so 
much reduced sprouting in the skock 
that it is not too high for hog feed. 
Recent feeding tests by L. A. Weaver 
at the Missouri experiment station 
have shown that wheat fed alone gives 
greater gains in fattening hogs than 
either corn alone or corn mixed with 
wheat. The addition of tankage to the 
ration resulted in still more econom- 
ical gains, especially during the early 
part of the feeding period. If ground, 
the wheat is better digested and three 
pecks produce as much gain as a bush- 
el of unground wheat, both being soak- 
ed. 





PIG MANAGEMENT. 

A dry sleeping accommodation is an 
absolute necessity. Good ventilation 
is almost as important. Slates, tiles, 


boards and corrugated iron are too 





cold for pigs to make. the greatest 
progress. There is nothing which 
gives the necessary ventilation and 
warmth in all seasons as a good foot 
thick of wheat straw. Exercise, espe- 
cially between weaning and fattening, 
is also of very great importance. One 
hour's run on grass or any suitable 
place daily will be amply repaid. Coal 
or ashes and water should be within 
the reach of pigs of all ages to assist 
in counteracting the natural acidity of 
the stomach. A handful of common 
sulphur given once a week will be 
helpful.. Great regularity in feeding 
with absolute cleanliness is no very 
small detail. 





WATER FOR HOGS SHOULD BE 


FRESH AND CLEAN, 





Keeping my hogs supplied with wa- 
ter is easily accomplished as the yards 
are lower than a good sized cement 
supply tank, and with pipes laid deep 
enough to prevent freezing, and con- 
nected it, there is water at all times. 
A float valve controlled with a fioat 
made from most any kind of a gallon 
can causes very little trouble and can 
be adjusted to keep the water at any 
level desired in the trough. In warm 
weather just enough space is given 
them so that they can drink from one 
end as they enjoy water on the out- 
side as well, if not better, than on the 
inside, and if it is possible for them to 
spill any, it is surprising how soon a 
little water and a few warm hogs can 
make a mud wallow that will require 
much time and dirt to fill. 

Even with so small a space allowed 
them, it seems as though they always 
have some dirt on their “rooters” that 
washes into the trough while they 
drink, and if the water is kept clean 
and pure as it should be, it requires 
much watching and cleaning. 

The automatic waterer has undoubt- 
edly caused many hogs to drink im- 
pure water with its possibilities of 
spreading disease, by the fact that you 
know there is water before them and 
it is very easy to neglect cleaning the 
trough, until, when you do get to it, 
you wonder that the hogs have not 
all died.—Amos Turner, Nebraska. 





BEST FEED FOR YOUNG PIGS. 





Skim milk and middlings make 
about the best feed for young pigs aft- 
er weaning. If the middlings are fine 
and floury, which is not very likely to 
occur under present-day methods of 
milling, they will sometimes cause in- 
digestion, which may show itself 
either in the form of diarrhoea or con- 
stipation. Diluting the middlings with 
a little bran or finely ground oats will 
help prevent the trouble. Soaking or 
scalding the middlings is especially 
useful when no skim milk is to be had, 
as it makes the pigs like the feed bet- 
ter. To scald the middlings, it is best 
to pour boiling water on them, cover 
the vessel, and allow to stand several 
hours, or from one time of feeding un- 
til the next. When the pigs are first 
weaned it is better to feed four times a 
day, giving only a small quantity of 
feed each time, and taking care to keep 
the trough clean. When well started 
they may be changed to three feeds a 
day. 

It is not well to be in a hurry to 
commence feeding grain. Generally 
speaking, when pigs are about three 
months old a little grain may be in- 
troduced into their ration. Two parts 
of middlings and one part of corn meal 
or ground barley, mixed with skim 
milk to form a slop, make an excellent 
ration for growing pigs. As the pigs 
grow older the proportion of grain to 
middlings may be increased, but at no 
time should they be fed exclusively or 
almost exclusively upon corn, because 
corn is a poor bone and, muscle form- 
er. The importance of feeding supple- 
mentary feeds with corn has been 
pretty fully established. The need of 
such feeds is most important during 
the early life. A few roots wili be 
found most helpful in keeping young 
pigs healthy during the winter, and 
green feed of almost any kind will an- 
swer the purpose during the summer. 
The feeder has a wide range of feeds to 
choose from, and if he understood 
something of the nature he should 
have no difficulty in compounding a 
ration which would give satisfaction. 





CREAM 


OF THE 


Dairy News 


COOLING BOX WILL KEEP CREAM 
SWEET. 














If the finished product is to be of | 


high standard it must be made from 
good raw material. 

“When creameries have to use old, 
soured cream, the quality of the butter 
will necessarily be lowered and bad 
milk hurts the quality of cheese,” says 
J. L. Sammis, of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. 

It is desirable to remove the animal 
heat from the milk as soon as possi- 
ble after it is drawn, and ice is usual- 
ly recommended. On the farm, how- 
ever, it is often not practicable te 
store ice, but according to Mr. Sammis, 
the same purpose can be served at 
very little expense, by putting the milk 
as soon as-drawn into a cooling tank. 
Such a box placed between ithe pump 
and the watering troughs so that all 
the water passes through it, will keep 
the cream or milk at a low tempera- 
ture until ready for delivery. 

A concrete box can be made on the 
farm that will serve excellently for 
this purpose. It should be provided 
with a cover, and shaded to keep the 
water cool, when the pump is not run- 
ning. There are also several forms 
of wooden and galvanized metal tanks 
for this purpose on the market. Some 
of these are now insulated and covered 
so that they retain the low tempera- 
ture for some time. 


VARIATIONS OF FAT IN CREAM 
AND MILK. 








All dairymen know that there is con- 
siderable variation in the percentage 
of fat in cream and skimmed milk at 
different times, even when the same 
separator is used. The general im- 
pression seems to be that the separa- 
tor screw is the governing factor. and 
that if the adjustment of this screw is 
not changed the percentage of fat will 
be constant. But the dairy authorities 
at the state college of agriculture at 
Cornell say this is not the case. Their 
investigations show that the fat con- 
tent of cream and skimmed milk is af- 
fected also by the temperature, by the 
speed at which the separator is operat- 
ed, by the rate at which the milk flows 
into the separator bowl, by the per- 
centage of fat in the whole milk, and 
very slightly by the amount of liquid 
used for flushing and by the deposit 
on the inside of the bowl—whicb in 
time, will clog the passages ond pre- 
vent satisfactory separation. 

The results of the studies of these 
variations are contained in Bulletin 
for Fat in Cream and Skimmed Milk,” 
360, entitled “Variations in the Tests 
issued by the Cornell university agri- 
cultural experiment station, which 
may be obtained on application to the 
state college of agriculture at Ithaca. 


SILO SEALING SUGGESTIONS. 








There is always some loss on the top 
of the silage unless feeding is begun as 
soon as the silo is filled. Where the 
silage is to stand for some time before 
feeding, it is customary to run in three 
or four loads of cornstalks from which 
the ears have been removed. This ma- 
terial is packed thoroughly; then a 
liberal supply of water is added which 
will help to seal the silo and only a 
very small amount of waste will re- 
sult. Some farmers use oat straw as 
a covering; others soak the top of the 
silage with water and sow oats which, 
when they germinate, form a dense 
mass which shuts out the air and 
keeps the silage from spoiling.—J. G. 
Watson, Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. 





To determine the value of a cow it 
is necessary to measure her milk flow 
and also to test her milk for butter- 
fat. A cow producing 40 pounds of 3 
per cent milk-and one producing 20 














pounds of 6 per cent milk give equal 
amounts of butterfat 
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My Free 30-Day Trial 
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This fine sleeping 
dol! its nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, eto. Dres: is 
wettily made, 


little 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin. 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
curly hair, 
9 teeth, rosy cheoks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This dot! free for 
sebling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur- 
- prise gift for prompt- 
ness. Send no money—just your name. 

PEOPLE'S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BR. W. 
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NOVEMBER, 





November’s chilly days are here again 
And earth is void of wind and driz- 


zling rain, 

While falling rustling leaves are ey- 
erywhere, 

And restful silence comes with days 
so fair. 

We greet the aster blue and hazel 

bloom 

And reckon not with autumn’s mellow 
gloom. 

For in the field we see the pumpkin 
smile, 

And in the shocks the golden corn 
awhile. 

We listen to the autumn’s song bird’s 
glee 


And thank the Hand which sends our 
joys so free. 
St. Louis. ALBERT E: VASSAR. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, DO NOT FORGET 
YOUR MOTHER! 








Dear Home Circle:—Quite recently 
an old gray-haired mother passed 
away. I had known her intimately for 
years, and know how hard she worked 
through all the years of her married 
life until a fall crippled her. 

Her children were then all grown 
and gene from home. The husband 
was not just as devoted to.either wife 
or children as he might have been; in 
fact, he would get mad and pout for 
days without speaking and would not 
bring his wife a drink or hire anyone 
to take care of her. I have known of 
her crawling, (she could not walk) to 
the spring to get a drink and to the 
kitchen to get something to eat. 

The children, some of them not many 
miles away, knew the facts, yet they 
made no move excepting to drop in 
now and then like the neighbors to 
spend a day or night or lend a help- 
ing hand to straighten up the house. 

If that had been my mother, I would 
have seen that she*received better at- 
tention than a sick hog. Why is it 
that children are so remiss in their 
duty towards their parents? Boys 
will leave home and promise the heart- 
broken mother to write often; then 
they will drop a card only once or 
twice a month, sometimes not so oft- 
en in a year. Girls will rush away 
with some stranger they have known 
maybe only a few weeks, and unless 
the draught proves bitter, never re- 
member the mother who gave them 
their being, who soothed their fevered 
brow, who walked the floor through 
their childish ills, and guarded, guid- 
ed and tended them from infancy to 
youth. God pity the poor forgotten 
and forsaken mothers!. 

Some children plead business cares; 
was mother ever too busy to care for 
you? Again, with some it is thought- 
lessness; to such, oh, please remember 
that mother never, never, forgot you! 
Not many children would strike their 
mother, but no sharp-edged dagger 
can give a keener pain, than that of 
being forgotten in old age—Mrs. D. 
B. Phillips, Tennessee. 





WHEN AWAY FROM HOME DO NOT 
NEGLECT TO WRITE. 





To the Home Circle:—We often hear 
a girl away from home remark: “I 
haven’t written to the folks in over a 
week, but they know I’m all right. 
They know I would write if anything 
Was the matter.” a 

So often do we hear such words from 
boys and girls, and each time we won- 
der if he or she realizes that at home 
there is a mother watching eagerly for 
the postman every morning, and a fa- 
ther coming home at night with the 
query, “Did she write today?” and in- 
quiring friends who must be answered 
with a quiet, “No, we haven’t heard 
this week.” 

Think of the folks at home, you 
girls who are traveling or visiting or 
away working. Of course, they know 
“everything is all right,” but at the 
same time they want to know every- 
thing you are doing, where you are 
going, who you are meeting—they 
want to know everything that is in- 
teresting you. 





AND THE KITCHEN 


Meme Circle is a meeting place 

for friendly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in correspondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that sre 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 

















There are girls who are so strongly 
addicted to the postcard habit that they 
regard letters as entirely superfluous. 
A postal is all right in its place, but 
it is a very poor substitute for a let- 
ter. It has been said that this peost- 
card fancy has ruined many a splen- 
did correspondent. Of course, post- 
cards are better than nothing, but how 
much more persona! and friendly a let- 
ter is—even a short little hurried note. 
Take a few minutes in the quiet of the 
morning, or slip away from the oth- 
ers during the day, or before you go 
to bed at night, to write a letter home. 
They are eager to hear. They are in- 
terested in everything. That is one of 
the beauties of having “folks at home.” 
—F. H. S., Virginia. 





PRETTY AND USEFUL RUGS EASI- 
LY MADE AT HOME, 





To the Home Circle:—Rugs have so 
many advantages over the old-fash- 
ioned carpets, that we wonder how we 
endured those dust-laden floor cover- 
ings so long. Perhaps we cannot have 
the Wilton and velvet rugs that look 
so tempting when displayed upon the 
racks in the furniture stores, but there 
are a great many home-made rugs that 
are artistic and durable. 


If you have an ingrain carpet that 
is too much worn for further service, 
dust it thoroughly and cut it in strips 
one and one-fourth inches wide. Ravel 
the threads about one-fourth of an 
inch on each side, sew the strips to- 
gether and wind them into balls. A 
carpet weaver will furnish the chain 
and weave them, making them any 
size you wish. Small rugs are usually 
preferred to large ones, for they are 
s0 much easier to handle. These rugs 
are especially suitable for the dining 
room and living room, and are hand- 
some enough for any home. 

The most popular rugs are those 
made of the rags that accumulate so 
rapidly in every home, prepared and 
woven like rag carpets, excepting that 
they are usually made heavier. The 
expense connected with making them 
is so little, that there is no reason 
why any housekeeper cannot have as 
many as she likes, and they will do 
a great deal toward making a room 
look cheerful and home-like. 

Save the rags until you have enough 
for the rugs, and if they are to be made 
with hit-or-miss centers of every col- 
or, use the short lengths for them, 
mixing them well before you begin 
sewing so that the colors will be even- 
ly distributed. Tear the rags in strips, 
the width depending upon the weight 
of the material used. The sewing may 
be done on the machine, lapping the 
ends and sewing across, then sew 
across the next two pieces without 
raising the machine foot. When you 
have finished, cut the threads and 
wind into balls. 

Bright colored borders are used 
across the ends of the hit-or-miss rugs, 
and it is well to save the white rags 
for them, dyeing them the colors you 
wish with diamond dyes for cotton. A 
shaded border of red and green is pret- 
ty for a dark rug. Outlining the bor- 
der with a narrow stripe of biack 
adds greatly to the effect, and these 
stripes may be made of old stocking 
legs cutting them round and round, 
making a long spiral of each one. 
Clouded effects are pretty for the bor- 
ders of rugs if the centers are plain. 
Use white rags for them, making them 
into skeins, then bind rags around 
each skein in two or three places be- 
fore dipping them into the dye. The 
part that is bound will be lighter in 
color than the other. It is not neces- 
sary to stir them when they are put in 
















the dye, for you do not want them an 
even color. 

In a living room with mission furni- 
ture, shades of tan and brown are pret- 
ty, especially if the walls are brown or 
tan. Blue, old rose, pale green and 
lavender are pretty in the bed room, 
and nothing is more suitable for them 
than these light colored, light weight 
floor coverings.—Ellen J. Cannady, 
Kansas. 





EGGS FOR BOTTLES. 





To the Home Circle:—Bottles will 
accumulate in any family. A couple of 
dozen ink bottles, water bottles and va- 
rious containers stood on a window 
sill in a certain home that I know. A 
farmer came in and looked around, 
and espied the collection. “What are 
you going to do with all those bottles?” 
he asked on my return. I told him 
they were to be taken away and de- 
stroyed as it was not safe to have 
glass around in the grass where the 
children played. He asked: “Would 
you mind giving them to me?” “No,” 
I replied, “not if you will tell me why 
you want them.” 

Then he told me that he ground up 
all bottles, glass, broken dishes, small 
stones and bones for his hens. When 
I feared the glass would cut the chick- 
ens’ throat he only laughed and said, 
“that never happened; furthermore, 
the hens are particularly greedy for 
glass and I have examined the crops 
of many fowls as we dressed them for 
the market and the bits of glass were 
worn round and smooth in the crops. 

“The meat bones from the table we 
throw out to the fowls to be cleaned 
of meat. It gives the birds many a 
turn and is real good exercise. When 
clean and dry the bones are put 
through a bone-grinder and the hens 
eat them greedily.” 

“Of course,” he continued,” the 
bones could be burnt and the ash used 
on the land, but we have found it 
most valuable to grind them and feed 
them to the hens.” 

It is needful to keep a good supply 
of grit always before fowls if you 
would keep them healthy and get the 
maximum egg yield, was this man’s 
theory.—F. M. C., Iowa. 





GREEN TOMATO CREAM. 





Wash and slice four medium sized 
green tomatoes. Slice thin one apple 
and chop fine one onion. Put two ta- 
blespoonfuls of fat in frying pan and 


place over fire.. When hot scatter in 
onion and apple and let fry five min- 
utes. -Then lay on slices of tomatoes 
that have been sprinkled on either 
side with flour, salt and pepper. 

When brown on both sides pour over 
two cupfuls of hot sweet milk and let 
simmer five minutes. Serve hot. This 
will be found a very delicious dish.— 
Maggie L. Riley, Kansas. 





NOTES FROM ARKANSAS. 





Dear Home Circle:—The lovely 
shade of the leaves in the nearby 
woods reminds us that the busy days 
are almost over. The fruit ig canned, 
apple butter, pickles and mince pie 
made. 

We should now have time to im- 
prove our minds, and enjoy the long 
winter evenings. But as Thanksgiving 
will soon be here, then Christmas, 
with its joy of giving, I fear there are 
still many busy days ahead, as our 
Christmas box is still very low. 

The flowers have been potted for 
winter and are doing nicely. Our 
house-cleaning has been delayed, be- 
cause the chimney must be torn down 
and rebuilt. Also repapering two 
rooms, but we will have this work 
done soon, 

The corn is all in shock. Sweet po- 
tatoes are dug; they did fine this year. 
Best wishes to all the readers of the 
home page.—Mrs. J. K., Arkansas. 





MAYONNAISE DRESSING, 





This recipe for mayonnaise dressing 
may be made in 10 minutes, and is 
equal, if not better, than the saucé 
made in the slow, tiresome fashion of 
old. Place in a bowl the yolk of one 
egg, a small pinch of cayenne, a small 
pinch of mustard, a half teaspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of vinegar. Pour 
in two or three tablespoonfuls of oil 
(don’t measure; simply pour from the 
can) and begin to beat it with an egg 
beater. 

As the mayonnaise begins to thicken 
pour in more oil, and keep on beating 
and pouring more oil until very thick. 
Thin with a little lemon juice. 

Then use more oil, always pouring 
in two or three tablespoonfuls or moré 
at a time, and more lemon juice until 
you have the quantity of dressing re- 
quired. 

A half pint of the dressing may be 
made with one egg yolk and the iuicé 
of half a lemon. 

It is not necessary to measure the 
oil. 

When ready to use, thin with more 
lemon juice or whipped cream. 





Cakes lightened with baking powder 
or soda should be baked as soon as 
mixed, or they are likely to be heavy. 


aa 





Autumn in the Country 


By Mrs. M. H. Menaugh, St. Louis, Missouri, 





Dear Home Circle:—These are the 
days when country life is so beautiful. 
The trees are garbed in gay colors, and 
in the meadows the grass is sere and 
brown. The purple aster, and golden 
rod and the life-everlasting are hold- 
ing forth royally, and in the tone of 
the autumn air one still scents the 
pungent Jamestown weed. Most of 
the pumpkins have been garnered, but 
in fields where corn very recently was 
harvested, some ungathered pumpkins 
yet repose. 

The quaint feathery yellow blossoms 
of the witch-hazel are about due and 
the brilliant blue fringed gentians soon 
will cheer, when other flowers are fad- 
ed. 

Yesterday when far afield I looked 
for the dark pine tree amid the yel- 
low, crimson and red of the other 
trees. How its darkness sets off the 
light! 

What pleasure must children de- 
rive from nutting in these mellow 
days—but then the country child has 
pleasure at its door all the year 
‘round. In spring the first flowers 
greet its little hand, and the maple sap 
gives it a sweet bonbon. In summer 
there are various joys, from wading 
in the brook to making hay. The au- 
tumn brings rich coloring to earth and 





sky, and in finding nuts and wild 
grapes, a child is experiencing one of 
the thrills of life. 

Nature, the Source of Art. 

It is no marvel to me that great art- 
ists and great poets have been coun- 
try-bred children—from very baby- 
hood they are breathing the freedom 
and beauty of wild-wood nature; they 
know the secrets of the forest oft- 
times before they know the alphabet, 
On canvas how easily they reproduce 
the light and tender green tints of 
of early spring, and when the dreamy 
days of Indian summer grow under 
the country boy’s brush, one finds 
there what he lived near in his first 
sweet years—he is calling on memory, 
when red and gold veiled ip silver 
mist gather on his easel. Sumach, 
burning luriedly and mists and dull 
fires smoldering on hillsides, the birch 
trees show white stems, and the oak 
and maple are as he so often saw 
them, when acorns and red leaves min- 
gled on the forest sward. 

Inspiration of Poets. 

The poet, too, paints memory pic- 
tures in songs of the leaf and blossom, 
the rose pierced by frost, or the first 
violet or anemone or little johnny 
jump-up so near the early strawberry 
(Continued on Page 14.) 
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50 Beautiful Christmas Cards Free 

















Our Great Special Christmas Offer Unparalleled and 
Unequalled In the Whole World. _. 


If you want this grand assortment of beautiful Christmas Post Cards, send us twenty-five cents for 
a six months’ new or renewal subscription and five cents to help pay postage and packing; thirty ceuts 
altogether, and we will send you postpaid this grand assortment of fifty Christmas Cards. All different. 
No two alike. Printed in gorgeous colors, gold and silver and heavily embossed. 

For beauty of design, richness of color and artistic printing, these cards are unsurpassed by any in 


the whole world. The embossing makes every leaf and figure stand out like life. These cards have been 
secured regardless of expense. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


Send us your name and address with thirty cents and we will send you the 50 Christmas and Heliday 
Cards, and if you are not fully satisfied and delighted with them, retara them to us and we will give you 
back your money on request. Can you think of a fairer offer? 








Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Leuis, Mo.: 


Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith find 25 cents 
to pay for a subscription to Colman’s Kural 
World for six months and 5 cents extra to pay 
postage on the 50 Christmas and Holiday Cards. 


My name....... tach oway Otesass Prrrrrr rr rr 
SEP 6:05 4 othe dete aeabwe aoe State: . 500m 
8 fs ae New or renewal........+« 





Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1310. Ladies’ Dressing or Lounging Kobe. 
--Cut in three sizes: Small, medium and 
arge, and requires 6% yards of 24-inch ma- 
terial for a medium size. 

1167. Girls’ Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. It requires 3 yards of 
44-inch material for an 8-year size. 

1260. Ladies’ Coat With Vest.—-Cut in six 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It will require 244 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. 

1283. Ladies’ Apron.—-Cut in three sizes: 
Small, medium and large. It requires 5 
yards of 36-inch material for a 14-year size. 

1447. Girls’ Junior Dress.—Cut in three 
sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. It requires 5% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 14-year size. 

9741. Child’s Rompers.—-Cut in four sizes: 
6 months, 1, 2 and 3 years. I requires 2% 








In ordering patterns for waists, give bust 
measure; for skirts, waist measure; for chil- 
dren, age; for aprons say, large, small or me- 
dium, 

These patterns will be sent for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). Send 10 cents for 
each additional pattern. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern NO. .cccececss SISO ccccccccce SOATS 
Walst .rccccccces AM. 
Address 


Poe Pee U RUPEE OE EEE SPREE SECO EEOC OTS 
































yards of 36-inch material for a 3-year size. 

1453. Coat for Girls.—Cut in four sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. It requires 3 yards of 
44-inch material for a 10-year size. 

1430. Girls’ and Misses’ Combination Cor- 
set Cover and Petticoat.—Cut in five sizes: 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. It requires 3% 
yards of 27-inch material for the skirt, and 
1% yards for the corset cover, with 3% 
yards of 6-inch flouncing for the ruffle, for 
@ 14-year size. 

1435. Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in six 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 will require 6 yards of 44- 
inch material. This skirt measures about 3 
yards at its lower edge. 

1457. Girls’ Dress.—Cut in four sizes: 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. It requires 3 yards of 40- 
inch material for a 4-year size. 

1455. La ” Dress.—Cut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 6% yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. Skirt measures about 3% 
yards at the foot. 

1446. Ladies’ Dress.—cCut in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 6% yards of 44-inch material for a 
36-inch size, which measures about 3% 
yards at the foot. 


DELICIOUS FILLING FOR PIES. 


To one pint of thick stewed and 
strained apple add a tablespoonful of 
butter, one cup of sugar and two 
beaten eggs. Flavor with grated rind 
and juice of half a lemon. Bake with 
one crust, garnish with strips of pastry 
or whipped cream or egg meringue. 
This is called Marlborough pie. 








THE 


ERRYQAMENLUB 


FOR OUR 


Boss Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, Sweet Water, Ill. 


Dear Kiddies:—We will try to 
squeeze in four games this week, and 
maybe five. Our first prize game was 
sent in by Margaret Kuhn,“New A:ex- 
andria, Pa., whose game is called: 
“Musical Neighbors.” 

Musical Neighbors. 
(Described by Margaret Kuhn.) 

To begin this game one-half the 
players are seated and one-half are 
standing. The seated ones are biind- 
folded and the leader plays a lively 
piece on the piano, organ or any avail- 
able musical instrument while the ones 
standing sing. Now while the singing 
and playing is in progress each sing- 
ing player sits down in a chair beside 
a blindfolded player and the blindfold- 
ed ones must guess who sits beside 
them. Failure to guess correctly 
means blind-folding during the second 
game. But a correct guess means that 
singer must take blindfolded cne’s 
place, and so on until players become 
tired. 

Mararet—I am sure our little mcem- 
bers will find this an enjoyable game. 
I am giad you liked your prizes and 
hope you will like the one I send you 
for this game. 

Another prize game was sent in by 
Foster B. Kisabeth of Hicksville, Ohio, 
whose game is called “Mock Hide and 


Seek.” 

Mock Hide and Seek, 
(Described by Foster B. Kisabeth.) 
Any number of players may take 

part in this game which may be played 
in the house or out of doors as pre- 
ferred; but as it is an ideal game for 
indoors on a rainy day, we will sup- 
pose that all the players are seated 
about the room in a semi-circle, while 
the player who is “it” sits in front of 
the other players facing them. To be- 
gin the game each player in the circle 
“thinks” of a place where he or she 
intends to hide. This may be in any 
sort of a funny, impossible place; 
such as behind one of the pictures on 
the wall, on top of the clock, in one 
of the other player’s shoes or stock- 
ings, in fact, in any place the player 
chances to think of. When each play- 
er in the circle has “thought” of a 
place to hide, “it” must guess where 
the place is. “It” has five guesses for 
each player and may ask five ques- 
tions. 

These questions may be: “Is your 
hiding place high or low? Is it be- 
hind, on or in something that is alive? 
Is it in sight? Is it near to me?” 
Each player must answer these ques- 
tions and after each question is an- 








swered, “it” must make a guess. The:*- 


player whose hiding place is gucssed | 
first must be “it” next time; but if | 
none of the hiding places are guessed | 
the same player must be “it.” 

Foster—I agree with you that to 
play “Mock Hide and Seek” is lots of | 
fun, and I am’ sure our little club 
members will think so too. I will send 
you a prize very soon. 

Our next prize game was sent in by 
Luke Seward, New Haven, Ky., whose 
game is called: “Catch if You Can.” 

Catch If You Can, 
(Described by Luke Seward.) 

To begin this game two leaders 
choose players, an equal number to 
play on each side. The two sides line 
up in a row, or rather in two rows fac- 
ing each other, and about four feet 





apart. A base is marked off at the end 
of each row of players, and the leader 
of one side chooses a player to run 
between the opposing lines from one 
base to the other; and then tries to 
prevent the leader of the opposite side 
from catching the runner. Each play- 
er on opposite side tries to catch yun- 
ner as (he or she) passes them. If 
the runner succeeds in running from 
one base to the other once without be- 





ing caught, it counts one score for the 


runner’s side. To run twice counts 
two scores, and so on. If leader on-.ep- 
posite side succeeds in eatching run- 
ner, the runner is counted out; and 
the other leader chooses a runner from 
(his or her) side to run the bases, The 
side having the most scores wins the 
game, 

Luke—I think this is a fine game, 
but care should be taken not to play 
too roughly else some of the players 
might get kurt. I will send you a 
prize soon. 

The following prize game was sent 
in by Mabel Martin, Yerington, Nev., 
whose game is called “Fox.” 

Fox. 
(Described by Mabel Martin.) 

To begin this game one of the piay- 
ers is chosen to be the fox and the resi 
are chickens. The fox has a den 30 
feet from the chicken house. The 
chickens torment the fox, trying to 
get him to chase them. The fox may 
only go three steps from his den on 
two feet; he must hop the rest of the 
way op one foot. If this rule is 
broken another player plays fox. All 
chickens caught must remain in the 
fox’s den. 

Mabel—I am sure this is an interest- 
ing game and I will take pleasure in 
sending you a prize for it Shortly. 

Our next prize game was sent in by 
Sybil James, Radical, Mo., whose game 
is called “Hop Seotch.” 

Hop Scotch. 


To begin the game mark a number 
of rings on the ground with a stick 
or piece of chalk, one inside the other, 
and divide these into spaces large 
enough to set one’s foot in. Then one 
player hops on one foot in all these 
spaces, and if this player succeeds in 
hopping in them all without touching 
a line or _ setting both feet on the 
ground (he or she) chooses a space 
wherein initial of name may be placed. 
Then next player follows suit, hopping 
on one foot, but not only must second 
player avoid touching a line and plac- 
ing both feet on the ground, but must 
also hop over the space that contains 
the first player's initial. 

Sybil—I think this is a very old 
game, and I also think it is played in 
many different ways. This way may 
be new to a number of players, so I'm 
sure they will enjoy trying it. I will 
send you a prize secon. 

Fay Elizabeth Mack, Huntsville, 
Ala.—If your name jias not appeared 
in the list from whom games have 
been received, I am sure that your 
name was not received; and if I were 
you, dear, I would send in another one. 
Letters sometimes get lost, you know. 

Following is a list of little members 
from whim games have been received 
recently: Mildred Pinkerton, Ideal, 
S. D.; Theresa Seymours, Hebron, 0.; 
Pear] Lee, Minden, La.; William Cath- 
erine Wood, Hansen, Ky.; Edith !.aw- 
son, Blodgett, Mo.; Velma Maddox 
Farmersville; Tex.; Catherine Morris 
Woodland, N. C.; Sherman Morris 
Woodland, N.C.; Ethel Herring, Jack- 
son, Ga.; Willa Beall, Burnt House, 
W. Va.; Marie Messier, Irasburg, Vt.; 
Madie Jordan, Rockingham, Ga.; John 
Feeller, Danbury, Conn. 





Reproduces, talking, 


singing and instrumental music. Clear 


| in tone, plays Columbia or Victor Records. Ma- 


chine with records FREE for 15 sales Gold E 
needles. Easy to eell, 2 packages for 10c with free thimb: 
‘When sold return $1.50 and machine and records are yours. 


KEYSTONE GIFT CO., Bex 185, Greenville, Ps. 
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was Le Buyen, who silently raised his 
arms high above his head. The reek- 
ing trophies his hand held brought the 
shadowy figures pressing close about 
him, while a sullen murmur grew up 
out of the tense stillness that had fall- 
en on the tribe. The half-breed had 
precipitated an unexpected crisis. Al- 
ready mounted men were 
over the range spreading the news of 
another Indian outrage. As this sure 
knowledge took hold of the savages, 








HORT MY 


The Half-Breed 





. of savages, 


By Vaughan Kester. 


(Copyright, 1916. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


.y OHN LE BOYEN was an Indian 
half-breed; the son of a whisky- straining 


drinking white man and a sloven- 
ly whisky-drinking squaw. Fate, 
which decreed he should have a cop- 
per skin, lifted him into temporary 
and unsavory prominence only as the 
perpetrator of certain vulgar atroci- 
ties, yet because there had been peace 
on sea and land for a decade, history 
once paused to give him a brief par- 
agraph. Balancing the books, after 
another decade, she dropped him out 
of her record of events. 

As a boy, Le Boyen had been taken 
tm hand by the government and sent 
to school, where he mastered a little 
reading and less spelling with infinite 
difficulty. Later he was turned back 
on his reservation, given land, to- 
gether with a yearly allowance in sup- 
plies, and told to shift for himself. 

Now the grazing lands of Le Boyen’s 
reservation were particularly fine and 
the neighborhood ranchmen rented the 
Tange from the Indians for their cat- 
tle. All went well until the stockmen 
sent in a petition to congress praying 
that virtuous body to remove the In- 
dians, as they interfered materially 
With the cattle business. Congress 
despatched a commission to inquire in- 
to the matter. 

The tribe had been given their land 
just 15 years previous, with the so- 
lemn assurance that they should not 
be molested. They had before that 
been moved exactly three times. These 
moves had each involved a little war, 
and the government had shot a few of 
the rebellious: tribesmen at a cost of 
several thousand dollars apiece, which 
Was expensive, but had proved prcfit- 
able in the long run, for, once dead, 
they cost nothing to maintain. This 
was indeed the cheapest mode of pro- 
cedure. 

The commissioners came upon the 
scene and they found the Indian very 
much in the way. He was dirty, 
wasteful and not to be tolerated. 
When they had seen these things, they 
returned to Washington to deliberate. 
This last consisted mainly in discus- 
sing the next election—the true es- 
sence of statesmanship. A month or 
so later the Indians were informed 
that the great white father, who had 
his home toward the rising sun and 
who was chiefly notable because of 
his insatiate appetite for land, de- 
sired their reservation. The tribe 
voiced a feeble protest, but the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the white 
father was rather more than he had 
the moral backbone to withstand. 
Troops were massed in the vicinity pre- 
paratory to a summary dumping of 
the Indians farther west. 

The threatening calamity had 
brought the savages together in one 
corner of the reservation. “They 
buzzed like a swarm of angry bees. 
The young men danced strange dances, 
and chanted songs their fathers had 
chanted when there were buffaloes on 
the plains; but the old men, the men 
who had gone out in ’73 with Captain 
Jack, shook their heads. They had 
known the white father to devour 
whole tribes, simply that he might 
¢all a few rods of sage brush and buf- 
falo grass his own, 

When night settled down the chiefs 
gathered around the council fire. Aft- 
er the weak and ineffectual manner 
they wished -to test the 
forbearance of the dominant race; 
they might make a harmless little 
dash into the cow country and then, 
before the troops were fairly on their 
trail, slip back to the agency. Under 
similar circumstances the white fa- 
ther had been known to display a 
prodigal generosity in the matter of 
lean contract steers, which were turn- 
ed out to be slaughtered and gorged 


on. 
In the midst of these deliberations, a 
man strode into the circle of light. It 


the murmur swelled into a roar. 


All in a second the group resolved 
itself into a sea of tossing arms and 
waving hands, and a portion of the 
became detached, 
wrenching and tearing itself away 
In the center of the de- 
tached band was Le Boyen. About him 
were 20 or 30 men who were ready to 
put their fortunes to the hazard of 
war, and following them came their 

These fell back 
the tents, struck 
camp, got together their horses and 
rode away. To state the case exactly, 
Le Boyen, with perhaps 30 men and an 
equal number of women and children, 
had taken preliminary steps to declar- 
ing war against the United States of 


mob 


from the rest. 


wives and children. 
unhindered upon 


America. 


During the next ten days he and his 
source of 
His experience 
had taught him, among other things 
worth remembering, that if you kill a 
Had his educa- 
tion taught him proportion he would 
have known it was wasted labor on 
his part to begin the extermination of 
60 odd millions of human beings with 
the means and men he had at hand. 
Not appreciating this, he began his 
ambitious undertaking at once, mov- 
ing across the plains with no fixed 
gathering in the set- 
tlers along his line of march; and the 
gathering in was attended by horrors 
not to be told. Then he took himself 
off toward the mountains with the 


followers were a fruitful 
newspaper interest. 


man he is done for. 


or destination, 


most complete and extensive collec- 
tion of scalps made in many years. 
Through all these days of success 


his interest in the total destruction of 


the white race never flagged; but cer- 
tain of his followers were not so con- 
stituted that they cherished a lofty 
ideal purely for the ideal’s sake. These, 
after the first flush of war had paled 
its glow for them, began to think sad- 
ly of consequences. The herd life, the 
thirst and starvation of the foray, grew 
stale and tedious; they longed for the 
ease and sloth of the reservation, 
where water was plenty and rations 
had the noble quality of regularity. 

Two Indians in particular wished to 
be taken back into the fold; and as the 
days came full of effort and hunger, 
this wish thrived apace, and t’ v 
agreed that the white father wouid 
doubtless pay well for a little informa- 
tion as to Le Boyen’s whereabouts. To 
furnish him with the coveted knowl- 
edge jt would be necessary for one to 
remain with the band, while the other 
deserted. Their plan was no sooner 
perfected than it was acted upon, and 
Le Boyen, suspecting the meaning 
though not the extent of the disafiec- 
tion, put his people on forced marches. 
For four days they toiled into the 
mountains, while the traitor in their 
midst left his fatal marks on every rod 
of land they crossed. On the fourth 
day the band went into camp, that Le 
Boyen might have time in which to 
mature plans for the future. 

Day had scarcely .dawned again 
when the traitor stole out to inspect 
his surroundings. All the warriors 
slept, even to the guards, who, as they 
sdt about the ashes of the fires, nod- 
ded over the guns in their laps. The 
only ones astir were a few Indian 
mothers, who were already lashing 
their babies to the travaux strapped to 
their lean dogs. The traitor had 
mounted a rugged bluff that overhung 
the canyon leading back into the val- 
ley where the temporary encampment 
was made, and straining his eyes to 
the farthest distance he saw what he 
yearned to see, a long line of mounted 
men. Rations were destined to be reg- 
ular and his heart was glad. Without 
a backward glance toward the camp 
he started on a run in the direction of 
the approaching horsemen. 

In the valley the band slumbered on. 
The fagged ponies nipped the grass. 
The squaws moved quickly to and fro 
among the tents. Then one of the 
dozing smatries awoke with a start and 


stood erect. Black against the-crim- 
son disk of the rising sun he saw the 
solitary figure of a man; and even as 
he gazed another and another filed in- 
to view. He knew they were mounted 
men, though a rise in the ground hid 
the horses from his sight. While he 
stood looking at them in stupid and 


spurring speechless amazement, they wheeled 


over the intervening hillock with the 
Sharp clang of steel on stirrup iron, 
and with a wild hurrah raced down the 
hill upon the camp. What the savages 
first knew, roused from their sleep, 
was that a hundred men were riding 
furiously among the tents with blazing 
carbines. The surprise was so com- 
plete that the Indians offered no re- 
sistance; those who could, men, wom- 
en and children, rushed toward the 
ponies, stimulated by a vague hope 
that they might escape; and as they 
ran they were shot down. 
(Continued Next Issue.) 


AUTUMN IN THE COUNTRY—ITS 
BEAUTY AND MEANING. 


(Continued from Page 11.) 


that he sought in May days long ago. 
“See deeply, and you see musically. 
The heart of nature is music.” 

I bless God that man can paint and 
write of the beauty of the universe, 
that brain and heart can absorb and 
give out the great feast spread around 
and about. One sings.of the sea and 
coral caverns, of winds that come from 
spice lands laden with the musk and 
bergamot of the Orient; another sings 
of the sheer cliff, the snowy heights 
and the simple home of the mountain; 
another views the stars and repro- 
duces the hovering, brooding splen- 
dor and mystery of the midnight sky— 
the pool in the forest, the humble foot- 
path in the hills, all have faithful fol- 
lowers and interpreters. 

For the Little Child. 

To build cities may have been the 
greatest act of man, as is claimed, but 
is there not a robbery of childhood in 
the achievement? . What has a city to 
give a child—a city, for instance, away 
from lake, river or ocean, and barren 
in trees and flowers—and no birds, no 
cricket, katy-did, or sweet, homely 
barnyard call and clatter? 

What knowledge has that child of 
autumn in the woods? It knows noth- 
ing of gathering chestnuts, walnuts, 
hickory and the hooded hazel, nothing 
of the paw-paw and persimmon. If it 
should possess the eye of an artist and 
the heart of a poet, what is thereto 
appease and enrich eye and heart? 

Country life is ever rich in beauty, 
no matter how laborious. Nature 
spreads her best cloak under one’s feet 
at this time of the year, her cloak of 
many colors, and lulls us with her 
purple skeins and rosy mists. 


CANNING COMPOUNDS - DANGER- 
OUS TO HEALTH. 














Information received by the U. S&S 
Department of Agriculture indicates 
that the canning season has brought 
the usual demand on the part of 
housewives for salicylic acid and bo- 
ric acid. These preparations are some- 
times sold in the form of powder un- 
der various trade names and are rec- 
ommended by the promoters for use 
in preserving canned goods in home 
canning. In the directions for use the 
housewife is told to fill the jar with 
the fruit or vegetables, cover with 
water, and add a teaspoonful of the 
preserving powder. While it is true 
that these compounds may retard the 
decay of the fruit or vegetable, it is 
pointed out by the experts of the de- 
partment that their use may be attend- 
ed by serious disturbances of health. 
Salicylic acid is well known as a poi- 
sonous substance, and one of the evils 
which may accompany its use is de- 
rangement of the digestion. It is 
therefore plain that its extensive use 
in food may lead to disturbance of di- 
gestion and health. 

The federal food and drugs act pro- 
hibits the use of preserva- 
tives in foods that enter interstate 
commerce, e food law of nearly ev- 
ery state in the union forbids the sale 
within the state of foods that have 
been preserved with harmful sub- 
stances. Neither the Federal or state 
food laws apply to foods that are 
canned in the home and consumed 








the housewife would! not knowingly 
use, in the foods she provides for her 
family, substances that she could not — 
use in foods for sale without violating ~ 
the law, because these substances are 
injurious to health. 

Not Necessary. 

Fruits and vegetables can be kept 
indefinitely if they are sterilized by 
heat and properly sealed, and there ig 
no excuse, in the opinion of the ex- 
perts of the department, for running 
any risk by using preserving powders, 
which may be injurious to health. The 
use of such powders in addition to the 
possible injury to health encourages 
uncleanly or careless work in can- 
ning. Reliance is placed in the effi- 
cacy of the preserving compound in- 
stead of upon cleanliness and heat. 

The Department has issued bulleting 
that give specific directions for the 
preserving and canning of fruits and 
vegetables without the use of presery- 
ing powders or canning compounds. 
These bulleting may be obtained with- 
out cost from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Appli- 
cation should be made for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 203 on Canned Fruit, Pre- 
serves, and Jellies, and No. 521 on 
Canning Tomatoes at Home and in 
Club Work. Also Forma N. R. 22, N. 
R. 23, N. R. 24, N. R. 84 and N. R. 37 
of the Office of Extension Work, North 
and West States Relations Service. 


One county agent in Missouri intro~- 
duced at least half a dozen new grains 
hitherto not grown in his county. 












































Direct from factory to you.To introduce our 
Profit: Sharing Pian, we offer onein each locality 
at the wholesate price—putting 


$200 In Your Pocket 
coeccing’ wonderfal: tons) effeccs 





com fogs FREE 


Story & Clark Piano Co.,5.° spoon Mar: 











AUTOMOBILE FREE 


The Argo is one of the best Cars Made. I will give 
you one free if you will work for me, I want to t» 
Crease my business in all and if you will help 
mel help you. 
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there. It would seem, however, that 
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SQUAB  RAISING—KILLING AND 
MARKETING, 


_— 











Squabs are ready for market usu- 
ally from 3% to 44% weeks of age, and 
up to this time they are fed by their 
parents. They must be sent to mar- 
ket promptly as the period during 
which they are in best condition rare- 
ly exceeds one week. According to 
the poultry specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
squabs are in good market condition 
when fully feathered under the wings, 
which is usually about the time they 
begin to leave the nest. If they are 
not killed at this time they soon lose 
their baby fat and their flesh begins 
to harden. 

Killing and Plucking. 

Caich the squabs to be marketed in 
the morning before they are fed by 
their parents, so that their crops will 
be empty. Squabs are usually killed 
in the same manner as poultry by 
cutting the arteries in the back part 
of the roof of the mouth and_piercing 
the brain, but if sent to market with- 
out plucking they are usually killed by 
wringing or breaking the neck. The 
latter is done by pressing the thumb 
against the place where the bones of 
the neck join the head, until the head 
is dislocated. In sticking, the squabs 
are hung by their legs or nails or 
hooks, with their wings double-locked. 
After they are stuck the feathers are 
immediately plucked clean with the 
exception of the head, and the birds 
are cooled either by placing them in 
cold water or by hanging them in a 
cool place. The crop should be cut 
open and thoroughly cleaned if it con- 
tains any feed. 

Grading and Packing. 

Squabs should be graded according 
to size and quality, as dark-colored 
and small squabs tend to lower the 
price paid for an entire shipment of 
mixed squabs. They are usually puck- 
ed for shipment in a good supply of 
cracked ice, breasts up, with paraffin 
paper between each layer of ice and 
squabs. Some express companies have 
a special rate for squab shipments, 
which should be secured wherever 
possible. The express charges on small 
shipments of squabs reduce the profit 
materially, making it difficult to sell 
the squabs from a small flock at a 
profit if they have to be shipped to 
commission men. As the period at 
which a squab is right for market is 
not ever one week, .it is necessary to 
have a good-sized flock to have over 
one dozen squabs ready for market at 
one time. A local market which will 
take any number of squabs is a great 
aid to the small producer. Where one 
has a small flock it usually pays best 
to build it up until it is large. encugh 
to make good-sized shipments of 
squabs. This, however, requires a con- 
stant outlay without any return for 
some iime. 

The production of squabs from each 
pair of breeders varies from one or 
two to as high as 10 or 11 pairs, but 
an average of from six to seven pairs 
is a fair estimate, although some syuab 
breeders do better than this. Squabs 
usually sell at the highest prices dur- 
ing cold weather, as pigeons do not 
breed as freely during the winter as 
during the spring. 


COMMERCIALIZING THE OKNA- 
MENTAL WATER FOWL. 





Ornamental water birds bring fancy 
prices and are being bred in constant- 
ly increasing numbers. Swans, fancy 
geese, fine feathered ducks, pelicans, 
cranes, and flamingoes are sought by 
the owners of large estates to grace 
the ponds and to display their beauti- 
ful colors before the eyes of admiring 
guests. Many of these birds are by 
Dature able to fly long distances, and 
in order to be kept on their own pre- 
seryes have to be pinioned, one wing 
to the first joint being entirely re- 


moved. If the flight feathers were 
merely clipped, they would grow out 
again, with the result a valuable bird 
would some day be missing. 


There are several varieties of 
swans, but the most popular is the 
common royai or mute. For many 


years in England these birds were con- | 
sidered the exclusive property of the | 
crown, and ordinary people couid 
keep them only by securing a license. | 
This is the only kind of a swan which | 
has a curved neck. There are still 
several large farms in England where 
these fowls are bred extensively. 
Swans have surprising powers of 
light and have been known to cleave 
the air at the rate of a hundred miles 
an hour. They are rather stupid birds, | 
though, and, it is said, have often heen | 
found with their feet frozen to the ice, | 
while ducks in the same pond have 
kept a space of clear water by swim- | 
ming in a circle. There are now a 
number of farms in this country 
where swans are bred, and doubiless 
at a profit, for the prices charged run 
from $40 to twice that amount. 
Wild and Ornamental Geese. 

Of geese, the Chinese, Egyptian, and 
Canadian are especially ornamental 
and may be markeied at excellent | 
prices. The Chinese geese are almost 
as handsome as swans. The Egyptians 
are beautiful, but pugnacious. Breed- | 
ers are likely to go slowly in raising 
them. The Canadian geese are not | 
hard to manage, however, and many 
people in the East have flocks of these 
birds. They must be pinioned, for 
they are strong on the wing. The op- 
eration is generaly performed when 








Turkeys for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas must be kept in geed healtb 
and condition. The pieture shows a 
lady giving a sickly turkey a pill. 


the goslings are but a few days old, as 
they begin to filY when very young. 
These geese breed freely in captivity, | 
but do not begin to do so until three | 
years old. They mate in pairs, and | 
the five to eight eggs laid are almest | 
invariably fertile. They live out of, 
doors through the winter. [ 
Often these domesticated Canadian | 
geese are used as decoys. A number 
of mature, pinioned geese are kept on 
the beach, while some young birds are 
kept in coverts nearby. When a fiock 
of wild geese appears the young birds 
are liberated and join the newcomers 
in the air. Soon, however the captive 
geese on the beach begin to call, and 
the liberated geese come circling back 
to land. The strangers follow and are 
shot by the hidden gunners. Decoy 
geese can not, of course, be pinioned, | 
but shortening their wings will pre- | 
vent their making a prolonged flight. 
The American wood duck and the | 
Mandarin of China are among the 
most gorgeous of water birds and sell | 
for $25 a pair. They thrive in confine- | 
ment, breed freely, and are proving! 
prafitable in the hands of men andj} 
women who have goed locations for | 
raising them. Muscovy ducks, espe-| 
cially the colored variety, may be} 
raised on any farm, as they will roost | 
with the hens. They are handsome at 
all ages, the newly hatched ducklings 
looking like so many yellow canaries. 
One advantage in breeding these ducks ! 





| tion. 


| eeorgia, 


| Mich. 


lies in the fact that they are unsur- 
passed for the table, as they do not 
dress away like most breeds. More- 
over, they are quackless, the only 
noise they make being a mild sort of 


native hatbitat is South America, and 
ducks produced by crossing this spe- 
cies with other breeds are sterile, One 
peculiarity of this duck lies im the fact 
that five weeks are required to hatch 





hiss. The muscovy is entirely differ- the eggs, instead of four as with other 

ent from any other species of duck. Its breeds known to commerce. 

_ “~ $$ 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 


70,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman's Rural World has = family of ever 70,000 paid im advance sub- 


scribers every week. 


This means that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers ef 


these columns. Figure the cost of sending each of these readers a personal letter 


each week and then compare 


them ALL through the Classified Columns belew. 


that cost w 


ith the low rate et which yeu can reach 
Count up the words in your 


advertisement, including initials and numbers which count as werds, and multiply 
by two and you will quickly appreeiate how low the cost is to reach these 70, 
buyers every week. No advertisement leas than 10 cents accepted—and ne 
under any circumstances. Cash must accompany all orders. 


ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World “ets 


718 Lucas Av., St. Louis, Mo. 





FARM WANTED. 


FARMS AND LANDS. 





WANTED—To hear from owner of: good | 
farm for sale Send cash price and descrip- 
D. F. Bush, Minneaplis, Minn. 
ct i Oo ll gy a RI atc ee 
WANTED to hear from owner of farm or 
fruit ranch fer-sale. O. O. Mattsen, 49 An- 

drus Bldg, Minveapelis, Minn. 


WANTED—Good farm: well located: pos- 
session next spring. Give price and de- | 
scription. W. Kirkendall), Box 754, Chicago. I 

SEND DESCRIPTION of your farm or | 
ranch! We have cash »uyers. Don't pay| 
commissin. Write National Real Estate Ex- | 








change Association, Dept. No. 31, Peru, Ill. 





FARM MACHINERY. 


SAW MIELLS, shingle mills, corn mills, wa- 
ter wheels, hay presses, kerosene and steam 
engines. DeLoach Mfg. Co., Box 551, Atlanta, | 








LIVE STOCK. 
Pigs, large kind, $15.00 per pair. 
Ray Ruebush, Sciota, | 





Q. LC. 
Write fer circulars. 
Th 








and Berkshire boars and gilts | 
registered, $16.00; 2@-week | 
Alvey, Billings, Mo. ' 


a &£. <4 
ready for service; 
pigs, $6.00. Jas. 


REGISTERED Shorthorn cattle and im- 
mune Berkshire hogs at farmers’ prices. The 
Yellow Bank Farm, Sweet Springs, Mo. 

DUROC JERSEY PIGS, best of breeding, 








+ delivered anywhere, $25 apiece, $40 per pair, 


registered. F. A. Lamb & Sen, Cassopolis, | 





REGISTERED STOCK—Kecd Polled cattle, 
Berkshire hegs and White Rock poultry. | 
Steck for sale at all times. Cedar Valley ! 
Farm, Leslie, Mo. 


STANDARD BRED and registered mares 
by Axtel 2:12, ete., and colts by Baron Reap- 
er 2:09%,. at low prices. Colman Steck 
Farm, Creve Coeur, Mo. 








FOR SALE—One fine registered Holstein 
bul! calf, seven months old; beautifully 
marked and excellent breeding Price 3$8¢@. | 
Photo free. Walter Oden, Amboy, Ind 





FOR SALE—Nice Poland-China pigs, sows, | 
and herd boar: also fine Collie pups. and | 
grewn ones, by Ch. Tytenian Leader. Ship on 
approval. Address, V. K. Murray, 6es Har- | 

% St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


| Pasture, ail and gas 


; Washington and Oregen. 


R. 14. | - 


FOR SALE 
tion, hargain. 
Sulligent, Ala. 


FOR SALE—54-acre farm, 2 miles from 
town; lays well; water, springs and creek. 
Ernest Andrews, Bristol, Va. 


BEST BARGAINS in Eastern Kansas, 15¢ 
farms fer sale. Write what you want Grat 
letter, G. W. Depue, Parker, Kansas. 

BEST 7@-ACRE F4SEM in Hot Springs 
county, dark loam soil. Fer deseription 
write, Calvin Johns, Point Oéedar, Ark. 


8,003 ACRES, 


785-acre Mississipp! planta- 
Owner, Chas. A. Courtney, 














large and small farming 
land. $3 te $15 per 
acre. John Cavanagh, McAlester, Okla. 





HOMES FOR HOMELESS. We se!) farms 
en your terms. You share in prefits of com- 


pany. Send fer free literature. Flerida Farm 
and Heme Company. Johnstewn, Florida, 
Dept. C. Agents wanted. 


. 


SOUTHERN ALABAMA FARM for sale. 
Chilling biasts ef northern winters unknown 
here; 234 acres, two miles from town; de- 
tailed description on request. PF. L. Riley, 
Merchant, Evergreen, Ala. 


PRODUCTIVE I.ANDS—Crop payment or 
easy terms; along the Northern Pacific Ry., 
Minnesota, Nerth Dakota, Montana, Wahe, 
Free ‘literature. 

L. J. Bricker, 








Say what state interests you. 


, #4 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK. 








FOXES WANTED —100 Reds and Greys, 





| Resa Brown, McFall, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Price 
Webber, Wellington, Ohie, 


POX, COON, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, 
broke to gum and field and guaranteed. Fex 
and coon hound pups, $5.9@ each. Buy your 
heund now and be acquainted by hunting 
season. Stamp for phetea x. Cc Lytle, 
Fredericksburg. ©. 


list free. 


Carl G. 











SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


GINSENG SEED sold or exchanged for In- 
Albert E. Geiser, Dalton, N. Y. 





dian 


SWEET CLOVER, white and mammoth 
yellow. Write, Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, 


| Ky. R. 4 





BEES AND HONEY. | 





Pure extracted—2 cans of 6 Ibs. 
Amber, $8.50. Alse 
Mex. 


HONEY 
each, light amber, $9.50. . 
bees. John Ruyts, Carisbad, N. 


BEST QUALITY new clover honey, 30@-!b. 
can, $3.45, two or more cans, $3.30 each. 
Sample iée. Price list M. V. Pacey, 








#ELP WANTED. 

WANTED—Girl, as one of family. Postef- 
fiee werk. Address, Postmaster, Hanceville, 
Ala. 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted for U. S. Govr- 








ernment life jobs. $65 to $150 month. Va- 
estiens with full pay. No layeffs. Short 
heurs. Commen education sufficient. “Pull” 











resten, 3inn. unnecessary. Write immediately for free list 
— ° ae ri gai ————= | ef positions new ebtaimable. Franklin Insti- 
POULTRY. | tute, Dep’t. D167, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Anecenas. AGENTS. 





ANC@N AS, cock, ceckerels. hens and pul- 
lets. Irvine Smith, Clark, Moa 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere, 
Nurseries, Beenville, Ma. 


Peyton 





Leghorns. 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, Young's 
strain. Extre good utility ceekerels, $2.00; 
three, $5.60. Utility end exhibition steck. 
Prices reasonable Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Leon R. Turner, Kingsville, Me. 








Several Varieties. 





6@ LEADING VARIETIES of Poultry, 
geese, ducks, turkeys, guineas, pheasants, pi- 
geons, rabbits, fox terrier, rat dogs, pea- 
fowls, at a very low price. State wants in| 
first letter. G. B. Damann, 


FOR SALE—All kinds ef thoroughbred 
poultry, turkeys, geese, Pekin, Rouen, Mys- 





| cevy and Runner @ucks; bantams, guineas, | 


rabbits, fancy pigeons. 
k. Bruen, 


dogs, bares, Write } 
s Platte | 


wants, free circular. 





Center, Neb. 


t 


} 


SETt ATEIONS WANTED, Z } 








WANTED—Position as farm manager. F. 
TD. Tate. Huntingden, Tenn. 





BUSENESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to imtroduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is werth $10 a copy to anyone 
whe has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, end shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 

for Profit is the only progressiv> ' 
fmancfal journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and rn | 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. j 








— — 


Randolph, Minn. | 


BDO YOU WANT pleasant money-making 
employment? Take orders for the wonderful 
Steel Automatic Hendi-Teel. Our men mak- 
ing up to $10 a day and more. 1916 model 
new ready. “18-Teels-in-One.” Losk! Com- 
bination lifting and pulling machine; stump 
and post puller; fence building and mending 
tool; tire tool; baler; fruit press; hoist, vise, 
ete. More powerful than 30 strong men, 
Guaranteed for life. Experience unneces-~ 
sary. Demonstrater loaned. Credit if de- 
sired. Write today for special factery rep- 
resentatives’ offer. Chas. BE. Benefiel Ca. 
318-J Industrial Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














RECIPE for making honey $1. Artbur 
Weeks, Hancevillea, Al. 

Pt RE- POULTRY wanted fer cam- 
era. M. O. Clayton, Mildred, Mo. 


| "SEND $1.00 FOR RECIPE te cure wind- 


broken horses te Box 351, Bemberg, S. GC. 





NEAT, substantial §-roem 
land. Vandervoort, 420 
Springs, Colo. 

COMPLETE OUTFY?T of milk pas 


machinery. Price, $600.00. Gerrard Dairy 
Co., 228 State Line, Hammond, Ind. 


for 


Pine, Colorado 











FOR SALE—46,000 poundc best leaf tobac- 
co, from 2 to 6 years old. Mall stamps for 
sample te Anten Wavrin, Franklin, Ky. R 
No. 5. . 


WHERE ARE THE DEAD? A remarka- 
ble book. Endorsed by leading ministers, 
Agents wanted. Outfit twenty cents. Com- 
plete book, 427 pages, postpaid, $1.50. R. L. 
Phillipe Publishing (o., Atlanta, Ga, 
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Get Your Cream Separator 


FE i PORE, SR REET GE ESET BR 


Get the Big Extra Winter Profits == 


Right now is harvest time for the dairyman. The late Fall and Winter #7 
months are the best time of all the year for making high-grade, high-priced dairy butter Agus 


at a good profit. If you don’t own a cream separator, or if you have an out-of-date machine that is hard 
to clean, hard to run, or a poor skimmer—you can’t afford to overlook the remarkable offer we make 4 
you here. Think of it! For ONLY $2 we will place any of our big, light running, easy cleaning, 
perfect skimming NEW BUTTERFLY Cream Separators in your home and let you pay for it out of 
the extra cream profits it saves and makes for you. 





aos 
of PPP: ‘ ha ; “ ; a & 
iS & » ee a 2 a > 34 vw. P Si ae = i 7, 





~iew Rg oe 


It will do as much for you. Weare the sole manufacturers of the NEW BUTTER: 
FLY Separators. Wer ill ship you any machine we make, for only $2 down and 
give you a whole year to pay our low factory prices. We will give you 30 days 
free trial at our risk so you can prove to your entire satisfaction before -you 
pay that the NEW BUTTERFLY is the separator you want. We will . 
stand back of your machine with a Life-Time Guarantee against all defects in 
material and workmanship. Over 50,000 NEW BUTTERFLY Cream Sepa- 


rators have been sold on this liberal plan. Our factory is running night 
and day the year ’round to keep up with the demand from thousands of cow owners who are glad 
of an opportunity to obtain this high-grade, lifetime guaranteed separator direct from the factory 
on these easy terms. You can have one, too. Just fill out the coupon and we will send you the 
most liberal offer ever made by any factory to cream separator buyers, Send today. 


() ONE YEAR __| 
my TO PAY @) 











: ss . of ee oe | rAaACigrs 
Think of getting one of these splendid money-making, | 
money-saving machines on a plan whereby it will earn its Ff 
own cost and more BEFORE YOU PAY. You won’t feel the § 


cost at all. You can’t afford to be without a separator any longer—espec- _ “ 
ially when you can secure the NEW BUTTERFLY at such low factory prices. eS (Lisaned Low Down Ta 


Easy Turning, 


‘24°N°BUTTERFLY |." 


No. 2 Junior —a light running, easy cleaning, close skimming, durable, life-time The Now Butterfly Soon Pays 
guaranteed separator. Skims 95 quarts per hour. We also make five other sizes fh oi poverct me 

up to our big 800 lb. capacity machine shown _here—all sold at similar low prices ff yii, ibe fey Butterty pave for ttsett tm a 
and on our liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. | : maja Big on my reap the week bere! sal 





de, : ; a separator made that much difference, but 
vr 2 _- ¢ ¢ me . | re certainly do now. You couldn’t get it back fer 
see ie iF a he. twice the price. it cortainly 8 


as, a - — _ F 


: é . O RUSH, Lewiston, Ohie 
You can have 30 days FREE trial and see for Eight Pounds More Butter Per Week 
yourself how easily one of these splendid ma- Go. Gitags: 
chines will.earn its own cost and more before 
you pay. Try it alongside of any separator 
you wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can es 
return it at our expense and we will refund your Souk Bactor tf Oyen Than Othere 
$2 deposit and pay the freight charges both ways. 
You won’t be out one penny. You take no risk 
whatever. Postal brings Free Catalog Folder and 
direct from factory offer. Buy from the manufac- 


turers and save money. Write today. Would Not Trade It for Any Other 
Albaugh-Dover Co, 


Dear Sirs: Your se f the marvel 
Pi ocetceos DoeeOLORoreseceseses PITETIVIT TTT a ALBAUGH DOVER C0 — es — be given first 
= with it and ft does its work to w 
a * would not trade it for the highest 


DORs c cccsiccctivesdéicctied ccssnceetiesmuneas priced machine on the market. 
Kaa. 


2264 Marshall Boulevard, Chicago BE. CRAWFORD, Herrington, 


Po 





AL.BAUGH-DOVER CoO. 
2264 Factory: Marshall Bivd., Chicago 


Gentlemen:— 

Without obligation on my part, please mail me FREE 
Catalog Folder of New Butterfly. Cream Separators and 
your special “Easy Payment” offer. 


R F. D. NO. cccccccccccccstates seeeseesereerveseesscooes 





